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T was to be a glorious Christmas 

at Doctor Brower’s. All ‘‘the 
children’’—little Peggy and her 

mother always spoke of the 

So grown-up ones as ‘‘the children’’ 
—were coming home. Mabel 

was coming from Ohio with her big husband 


God rest pou merry, gentlemen,— Let notbing pou dismay,— 
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year-old grandson whom the home family had 
never seen; Hazen was coming all the way 


1 Tale of Christmas Week. 
BY WINIFRED M KIRKLAND 


and her two babies, Minna and little Robin, the | Peggy sat by, holding Robin, her own little | Then, however, her shrill ‘Merry Ch’is’mus!” | tears and without change of color. 


from the Johns Hopkins Medical School, and | 


Arna was coming home from her teaching in 
New York. 

It was a trial to Peggy that vacation did not 
begin until the very day before Christmas, and 
then continued only one niggardly week. 


After | 


school hours she had helped her mother in the | 


Christmas preparations every day until she 
crept into bed at night with aching arms and 
tired feet, to lie there tossing about, whether 
from weariness or glad excitement she did not 
know. 

“Not so hard, 
her once. 

“*O papa,’’ protested her mother, 
we’re so busy, and Peggy is so handy! 

‘Not so hard,’’ he repeated, with his eyes 
on fifteen-year-old Peggy’s delicate face, as, 
wearing her braids pinned up on her head and 
a pinafore down to her toes, she stoned raisins 
and blanched almonds, rolled bread-crumbs and 
beat eggs, dusted and polished and made ready 
for the children. 


daughter,’’ the doctor said to 


“ 


when 
9? 


Finally, after a day of flying about, helping | 


with the many last things, Peggy let down her | 
braids and put on her new crimson shirt-waist, 
and stood with her mother in the front door- | 
way, for it was Christmas eve at last, and the | 
station bus was rattling up with the first 
home-comers, Arna and Hazen. 

Then there were voices ringing up and down 
the dark street, and there were happy tears in 
the mother’s eyes, and Arna had taken Peggy’s 
face in her two soft-gloved hands and lifted it 
up and kissed it, and Hazen had swung his 
little sister up in the air justasofold. Peggy’s 
tired feet were dancing for joy. She was help- 


ing Arna take off her things, was carrying her | 


bag up-stairs— would have carried Hazen’s 
heavy grip, too, only her father took it from 
her. 

**Set the kettle to boil, Peggy,’’ directed her 
mother; ‘‘then run up-stairs and see if Arna 
wants anything. We’ll wait supper till the 
rest come.’’ 

The rest came on the nine-o’clock train, such 
a load of them—the big, bluff brother-in-law, 
Mabel, plump and laughing, as always, Minna, 
elfin and bright-eyed, and sleepy Baby Robin. 
Such hugging, such a hubbub of baby talk! 
How many things there seemed to be to do for 
those precious babies right away ! 

Peggy was here and there and everywhere. 
Everything was in joyous confusion. Supper 
was to be set on, too. While the rest ate, 


| who was the more approachable. 
herself ; 


| jolly fellow, 
| be shy, 


| at 























nephew, and managing at the same time to| 


pick up the things—napkin, knife, spoon, bread 
—that Minna, hilarious with the late hour, 
flung from her high chair. 

It seemed as if they would never be all 
stowed away for the night. Some of them 
wanted pitchers of warm water, some of them 
pitchers of cold, and the alcohol stove must 
be brought up for heating the baby’s milk 
night. The house was crowded, too. 
Peggy had given up her room to Hazen, and 
slept on a cot in the sewing-room with Minna. 

The cot had been enlarged by having three 
chairs, piled with pillows, set along the side. 
But Minna preferred to sleep in the middle of 
the cot, or else across it, her restless little feet 
pounding at Peggy’s ribs; and Peggy was 
unused to any bedfellow. 

She lay long awake, thinking proudly of the 
children, of Hazen, the tall brother, with his 
twinkling eyes, his drolleries, his teasing; of 
graceful Arna, who dressed so daintily, talked 
so cleverly, and had been to college. 
was going to send Peggy to college, too—it was 
so good of Arna! But for all Peggy’s admira- 
tion of Arna, it was Mabel, the eldest sister, 
Mabel did not 
| pretend even to as much learning as Peggy had 
she was happy-go-lucky and sweet- 

Then her husband was a great, 
with whom it was impossible to 
and the babies—there never were such 
cunning babies, Peggy thought. Just here her 
niece gave her a particularly vicious kick, and 
Peggy opposed to her train of admiring thoughts, 
**But I’m so tired!’’ 

It did not seem to Peggy that she had been 
asleep at all when she was waked by a vigorous 
pounding on her chest and a shrill little voice 
in her ear: 

**Ch’is’mus, Ch’is’mus, 
mornin’! It’s Ch’is’mus!’ 


tempered. 


Ch’is’mus! It’s 


“Oh, no, it isn’t, Minna!’’ pleaded Peggy, 
struggling with sleepiness. ‘“‘ It’s all dark | 
still.”’ 


**Ch’is’mus, Ch’is’mus, Ch’is’mus!’’ reiter- 
ated Minna, continuing to pound. 
‘*Hush, dear! You'll wake Aunt Arna, and 


she’s tired after being all day on the chou-chou | 


cars.’” 

**Merry Ch’is’mus, Aunty 
the irrepressible Minna. 

**O darling, be quiet! We’ll play little pig 
goes to market. I’ll tell you a story, 
quiet a little while.’’ 

It took Peggy’s utmost effort to keep the 
little wriggler still for the hour from five to six. 


” 


Arna!’’ shouted | 





Arna | 


only be | 


roused the household. Protests were of no 
avail. Minna was the only granddaughter. 
Dark as it was, people must get up. 

| Peggy must Minna and then hurry 
down to help get breakfast—not so easy a task 
with Minna ever at one’s heels. The quick- 
moving sprite seemed to be everywhere—into 
the sugar-bowl, the cooky jar, the steaming 
teakettle—before one could turn about. Urged 
on by the impatient little girl, the grown-ups 
made short work of breakfast. 

After the meal, according time-honored 
Brower custom, they formed in procession, 
single file, Minna first, then Ben with 
Robin. They each held aloft a sprig of holly, 
and they all kept time as they sang, ‘‘God rest 
you merry, gentlemen,’’ in their march from the 
dining -room to the office. And there they 
must form in circle about the tree, and dance 
three times round, singing ‘‘ The Christmas tree 
is an evergreen,’’ before they could touch a 
single present. 

The presents are done up according to custom, 
packages of every shape and size, but all in 
white paper and tied with red ribbon, and all 
marked for somebody with somebody else’s 
best love. They all fall to opening, and the 
babies’ shouts are not the only ones to be heard. 
Passers - by smile indulgently at the racket, 
remembering that all the Browers are home for 
Christmas, and the Browers were ever a jovial 
company. 

Peggy gazes at 


shining eyes—little 


dress 


to 


her gifts quietly, but with 
gold cuff pins from Hazen, 
just like Arna’s; a set of furs from Mabel 
and Ben; but she likes Arna’s gift best of all, 
a complete set of her favorite author. 

But much as they would like to linger about 
the Christmas tree, Peggy and her mother, at 
least, must remember that the dishes must be 
washed and the beds made, and that the family 
| must get ready for church. Peggy does not go 
| to church, and nobody dreams how much she 
wants to go. She loves the Christmas music. 
No hymn rings so with joy as 
Jerusalem triumphs, Messiah is king 
| The choir sings it only once a year, on the 
| Christmas morning. Besides, her chum Esther 
will be at church, and Peggy has been too busy 
| to go to see her since she came home from 
| boarding-school for the holidays. But somebody 
| must stay at home, and that somebody who but 
Peggy? Somebody must baste the turkey and 
prepare the vegetables and take care of the 
| babies. 

Peggy is surprised to find how difficult it is 
to combine dinner-getting with baby-tending. 


Baby | 


| dishes, too, as the mother proudly tells. 
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For Jesus Christ our Saviour — Was born upon this day. 


When she opens the oven door, there is Minna’s 
head thrust up under her arm, the inquisi- 
tive little nose in great danger by of 
sputtering gravy. 

‘*Minna,’’ protests Peggy, mustn’t 
eat another bit of candy!’’ and Minna opens 
her mouth in a howl, prolonged, but without 
Robin joins 


reason 


**you 


in, he does not know why. Peggy is a doting 
aunt, but an honest one. She is vexed by a 
growing conviction that Mabel’s babies are 
sadly spoiled. Peggy is ashamed of herself; 


surely she ought to be perfectly happy playing 
with Minna and Robin. Instead, she finds 
that the thing she would like best of all to be 
doing at that moment, next to going to church, 
would be to be lying on her father’s couch in 
the office, all by herself, reading. 

The dinner is a savory triumph for Peggy 
and her mother. The gravy and the mashed 
potato are entirely of Peggy’s workmanship, 
and Peggy has had a hand in most of the other 
How 
that merry party can eat! Peggy is waitress, 
and it is long before the passing is over, and she 
can sit down in her own place. She is just as 
fond of the unusual Christmas good things as are 
the rest, but somehow, before she is well started 


at her turkey, it is time for changing plates 
for dessert, and before she has tasted her nuts 
and raisins the babies have succumbed to 
sleepiness, and it is Peggy who must carry 


them up-stairs for their nap—just in the middle 
of one of Hazen’s funniest stories, 

And all the time the little sister is so ready, 
so quickly serviceable, that somehow nobody 
notices—nobody but the doctor. It is he who 
finds Peggy, half an hour later, all alone in 
the kitchen. The mother and the older daugh- 
ters are gathered about the sitting-room hearth, 
engaged in the dear, delicious talk about the 
little things that are always left out of letters, 
The doctor interrupts them. 

‘* Peggy is all alone,’’ he 


too. 


says. 


“But we’re having such a good talk,’’ the 
mother pleads, ‘‘and Peggy will be done in no 
time! Peggy is so handy!’’ 

“Well, girls?’’ is all the doctor says, with 
quiet command in his eyes, and Peggy is not 
left to wash the Christmas dishes all alone. 
Because she is smiling and her cheeks are 
bright, her sisters do not notice that her eyes 


are wet, for Peggy is hotly ashamed of certain 
thoughts and feelings that she cannot down. 
She forgets them for a while, however, sitting 
on the hearth-rug, snuggled against her father’s 
knee in the Christmas twilight. 

Yet the troublesome thoughts came back in 
the evening, when Peggy sat up-stairs in the 
| dark with Minna, vainly trying to induce the 
excited little girl to go to sleep, while bursts of 
merriment from the family below were always 
breaking in upon the two in their banishment. 

There was another restless night of it with 
the little niece, and another too early waking. 
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Everybody but Minna was sleepy enough, and | 
breakfast was a protracted meal, to which the | 


‘children’? came down slowly, one by one. 
Arna did not appear at all, and Peggy carried 
up to her the daintiest of trays, all of her own 
preparing. Arna’s kiss of thanks was great 
reward. It was dinner-time before Peggy 
realized it, and she had hoped to find a quiet 
hour for her Latin. 

The dreadful regents’ examination was to 
come the next week, and Peggy wanted to study 
for it. She had once thought of asking Arna 
to help her, but Arna seemed so tired. 

In the afternoon Esther came to see her chum, 
and to take her home with her to spend the 
night. The babies, fretful with after-Christ- 
mas crossness, were tumbling over their aunt, 
and sadly interrupting confidences, while Peggy 
explained that she could not go out that evening. 
All the family were going to the church socia- 
ble, and she must put the babies to bed. 


‘*] think it’s mean!’’ Esther broke in. ‘‘Isn’t | 


it your vacation as well as theirs? Do make 


that child stop pulling your hair!’’ 

If Esther’s words had only not echoed 
through Peggy’s head as they did that night! 
“But it is so mean of me, so mean of me, 
to want my own vacation!’’ sobbed Peggy, in 
the darkness. ‘‘I ought just to be glad they’re 
all at home.’’ 

Her self-reproach made her readier than ever 
to wait on them all the next morning: Nobody 
could make such buckwheat cakes as Gould 
Mrs. Brower; nobody could turn them as could 
Peggy. They were worth coming from’ New 
York and Baltimore and Ohio to eat. Peggy 
stood at the griddle half an hour, an hour, tw6 


| any of the work that day. 





hours. Her head was aching. Hazen, thé 
latest riser, was joyously calling for more. 

At eleven o’clock Peggy realized that she had | 
had no breakfast herself, and that her mother 
was hurrying her off to investigate the lateness 
of the buteher. Her head ached more and 





more, and she seemed strangely slow in her 
dinnér-getting and dish-washing. Her father 
was away, and there was no one to help in the 
clearing- up. Ht was three before she had | 
finished. 

Outside the sleigh-bells sounded enticing. It 
was the ‘first sleighing of the season. Mabel 
and Ben had been off for a ride, and Arna | 
and Hazen, too. How Peggy longed to be 
skimming over the snow instead of polishing | 
knives all alone in the kitchen! Sue Cum- | 
mings came’ that afternoon to invite Peggy | 
to her party, given in Esther’s honor. Sue 
enumerated six other gatherings that were 
being given that week in honor of Esther’s | 
visit home. Sue seemed to dwell much on the | 
subject. Presently Peggy, with hot cheeks, | 
understood why. Everybody was giving Esther | 
a party, everybody but Peggy herself, Esther’s | 
own chum, and all the other girls were talking | 
about it. 

Peggy stood at the door to see Sue out, and 
watched the sleighs fly by. Out in the sitting- | 
room she heard her mother saying, ‘‘ Yes, of | 
course we can have wafiles for supper. Where’s | 
Peggy ?’’ ‘Then Peggy ran away. | 

In the wintry dusk the doctor came stamping | 
in, shaking the snow from his bearskins. As | 
always, ‘‘Where’s Peggy ”’’ was his first ques- | 
tion. | 

Peggy was not to be found, they told him. 
They had been all ever the house, calling her. | 
They thought she must have gone out with | 
Sue. The doctor seemed to doubt this. He | 
went through the up-stairs rooms, calling her 
softly. But Peggy was not in any of the bed- 
rooms, or in any of the closets, either. There | 
was still the kitchen attic to be tried. 

There came a husky little moan out of its 
depth, as he whispered, ‘‘ Daughter!’’ He 
groped his way to her, and sitting down on 
a trunk, folded her into his bearskin coat. 

**Now tell father all about it,’’ he said. 
And it all came out with many sobs—the nights 
and dawns with Minna, the Latin, the sleigh- 
ing, Esther’s party, breakfast, the weariness, 
the headache; and last the waffles, which had 
proved the one unbearable thing. 

“And it is so mean of me, so mean of me!’’ 
sobbed Peggy. ‘‘ But, O daddy, I do want a 
vacation !’’ 

**And you shall’have one,’’ he answered. 

Ile carried her straight into her own room, 
laid her down on her own bed, and tumbled 
Hlazen’s things into the hall. Then he went 
down-stairs and talked to his family. 

Presently the mother came stealing in, bearing 
a glass of medicine the doctor-father had sent. 
Then she undressed Peggy and put her to bed 
as if she had been a baby, and sat by, smooth- 
ing her hair, until she fell asleep. 

It seemed to Peggy that she had slept a long, 
long time. The sun was shining bright. Her 
door opened a crack and Arna peeped in, and 
seeing her awake, came to the bed and kissed 
her good morning. 

‘*I’m so sorry, little sister!’’ she said. 

‘* Sorry for what?’’ asked the wondering 
Peggy. 

‘*Because I didn’t see,’’ said Arna. ‘‘ But 
now I’m going to bring up your breakfast.’’ 

“Oh, no!’’ eried Peggy, sitting up. 

“Oh, yes!”’ said Arna, with quiet authority. 
It was as dainty cooking as Peggy’s own, and 
Arna sat by to watch her eat. 

**You’re so good to me, Arna!’’ said Peggy. 

‘*Not very,’’ answered Arna, dryly. “‘ When | 


’ 


| second place. 
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you’ve finished this you must lie up here away 
from the children, and read.’’ 

‘*But who will take care of Minna?’’ ques- 
tioned Peggy. 

‘*Minna’s mama,’’ answered a voice from 
the next room, where Mabel was pounding 
pillows. She came to the door to look in on 
Peggy in all her luxury of orange marmalade 
to eat, Christmas books to read, and Arna to 
wait upon her. 

‘*I think mothers, not aunts, were meant to 
look after babies,’’ said Mabel. ‘‘I’m so sorry, 
dear !’” 

“Oh, I wish you two wouldn’t talk like 
that!’’ cried Peggy. ‘‘1’m so ashamed !’’ 

** All right, we’ll stop talking,’’ said Mabel, | 
quickly, ‘‘but we’ll remember. ”’ 

They would not let Peggy lift her hand to | 
Mabel managed the | 


babies masterfully. Arna moved quietly about, | 


| accomplishing wonders. 
‘* But aren’t you tired, Arna ?’’ queried Peggy. | 
‘*Not a bit of it, and I’ll have time to help 
you with your Cesar before —’’ | 
‘Before what?’’ asked Peggy, but got no | 


answer. 





‘They had been translating famously | night, but he doubted whether, in the hurry of 


when, in the late afternoon, there came a ring flight, the fugitive had thought of it. 


at the door-bell. Peggy found Hazen bowing 
low, and craving ‘* Mistress Peggy’s company.”’ | 
A sleigh and two prancing horses stood at the | 
gate. 

It was a glorious drive. Peggy’s eyes danced 
and her laugh rang out at Hazen’s drolleries. 
The world stretched white all about them, and 
their horses flew on and on like the wind. 
They rode till dark, then turned back to the 
village, twinkling with lights. 

The Brower house was alight in every 
window, and there was the sound of many 
voices in the hall. The door flew open upon 
a laughing crowd of boys and girls. Peggy, 
all glowing and rosy with the wind, stood 
utterly bewildered until Esther rushed forward 
and hugged and shook her. 

“It’s a party!’’ she exclaimed. “One of 
your mother’s waffle suppers! We’re all here! 
Isn’t it splendid ?’’ 

* But, but, but —’’ stammered Peggy. 

** * But, but, but,’ ’? mimicked Esther. 
this is your vacation, don’t you see?’’ 


** But 





HIS happened at the time when Billy 
43 Knapp drové stage between Pierre and 
Deadwood: The journey from. Pierre to 
Deadwood amounted to something. All day 
long the trail led up and down long, grassy 
slopes ahd across sweeping, ‘inter- 
vening flats: While ¢limbing the 
Slopes you could never get your 
experience to convince you that 
you were not, on topping 
the hill, about to over- 
look the entire country 
for miles around. This 
never happened. You 
saw no farther than the 
next roll of the prairie. 

While hurtling down 
the slopes you saw the 
intervening flat as inter- 
minably broad and hot 
and breathless, or inter- 
minably broad and icy 
and full of arctic winds, 
according to the season 
of the year. 

Once in a long time 
you came to a straggling 
fringe of cottonwood - 
trees, indicating a creek 
bottom. The latter was 
either quite dry or in 
raging flood. Close un- 
der the hill huddled two 
buildings, half logs, half 
mud. ‘There the horses 
were changed by strange 
men, with steel glints in their eyes, like those 
you see under the brows of a north-country 
tugboat captain. 

*assengers could there eat flapjacks war- 
ranted to hold together against the most vigorous 


| attack of the gastric juices, and drink green tea | 


that tasted of tannin. 
trip. 

Of course Billy did not accompany the stage 
all the way, only the last hundred miles, but | 
the passengers did, and by the time they 
reached Billy they were usually heartily sick | 
of their undertaking. Then there were road- 
agents. 

One night Billy Knapp drove the stage into 
Deadwood, and reported the shooting of his | 
express messenger by a road-agent, and the 
carrying away of the strong box. 

Now Deadwood had recently chosen a sheriff. 
He did not look much like a sheriff, for he was 
small and weak and bald, and most childlike as 
to expression. His name was Alfred. 

To him the community looked for initiative. 
It expected him to organize a posse, which 
would, of course, consist of every man in the 
place not otherwise urgently employed, and to 
enter upon instant pursuit. He did not. 

‘‘How many is they ?’’ he asked Billy. 

**One lonesome one, ’’ replied the stage-driver. 

**T plays her a lone hand,’’ announced Alfred. 

Alfred knew well enough his own defects. 
He never could make plans when anybody else 
was near, but always instinctively took the 
Then, when the other’s scheme 
had fallen into ruins, he would construct a 
most excellent expedient from the wreck of it. 

In the case under consideration he preferred 
to arrange his own campaign, and therefore to 
work alone. Deadwood knew Alfred and made 
no objection. 

**Snowin’,’”’ observed a visitor to the door. 

““One of you boys saddle my brone’,’’ sud- 


It was not an inspiring 


| denly requested Alfred, and began to examine | 


his firearms. 

“Yo’ ain’t aimin’ to set out to-night ?’’ they 
asked, incredulously. 

“Tam. ‘The snow will make a good trail now, 


| time consumed in breaking open the strong box 


| two weeks. 
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WITH A DEFT 
TWIST AND FLIP 
HE TOSSED THE 

OPEN NOOSE OVER 
HIS PRISONER'S 
UPHELD 

WRISTS. 


but she’ll sure be covered come mornin’.’? So 
Alfred mounted and set out alone at night, in 
a snow-storm, without the guidance of a soli- 
tary star, to find a single point in the vastness 
of the prairie. 

He made the distance which had taken Billy 
three hours in a little over an hour, because ‘it 
was mostly down-hill. So the road-agent had 
apparently four hours the start of him, which 
discrepancy was cut down, however, by the 





after Billy and the stage had surely departed 
beyond gunshot. 

The exact spot was easily marked by the 
body of the express messenger. Alfred con- 
vinced himself that the man was dead, but 
could do nothing more. The boys would care 
for him in the morning. 

He remounted and struck out sharp for the 
east, although, according to Billy’s statement, 
the agent had turned north. 

“He is alone,’’ said Alfred to himself, ‘‘so 
he ain’t in that Black Hank outfit. There 
ain’t nothin’ to take him north, and if he goes 
south he has to hit way down through the 
South Fork trail, which same takes him plumb 
The greenbacks in that plunder 
is all numbered, and old Wells-Fargo has the | 
numbers. He sure has to pike in and change | 
them bills afore he is spotted. So he goes to 
Pierre. ’’ 

Alfred staked his all on this reasoning, and | 
rode blindly eastward. Fortunately the roll of 
the country was sufficiently definite to enable 
him to keep his general direction until about 
three o’clock,. when the snow ceased and the 
stars came out, together with the waning moon. 
Twenty minutes later he came to the bed of a | 
stream. 

“Up or down?’’ 
fully. 

The state of the weather decided him. It 
had been blowing all night strongly from the 
northwest. Left without guidance, a pony | 
tends to edge more or less away from the wind, 
in order to turn tail to the weather. Alfred 





queried Alfred, thought- 


had diligently counteracted this tendency all 


the channel. 


| self. 
| sure scout with my blinders off.’’ 


Instead of keeping directly east toward Pierre, 
he had probably fallen away more or less 
toward the south. 

‘**Down,’’ Alfred decided. 

He dismounted from his horse and began to 
lead the animal parallel to the stream, but 
about two hundred yards from it, first taking 
care to ascertain that a little water flowed in 
On discovering some, he nodded 
his head in a satisfied manner. 

**He doesn’t leave no trail till she begins to 
snow,’’ he argued, ‘‘an’ he nat’rally doesn’t 
expect no mud-turkles like me a-followin’ of 
him eastward. Consequently he feeds when 
he strikes water. This yere is water.’’ 

All this seemed satisfactory to Alfred. He 
went on foot in order to discover the trail in 
the snow. He withdrew two hundred yards 
from the bank of the stream that his pony 
might not scent the other man’s horse, and so 
give notice of his approach by whinnying. 

After a time he came across the trail. So he 


|left the pony and followed it to the creek 
| bottom on foot. 


At the top of the bluff he 
peered over cautiously. 

**Well, you got nerve!’’ he remarked to him- 
“Tf I was runnin’ this here game, I’d 


The fugitive evidently believed himself safe 
from pursuit, for he had made camp. His two 
ponies cropped browse and pawed for grass in 
the bottom land. He himself had prepared a 
warm niche and was sleeping in it with only 


‘one blanket over him, although by now the 


thermometer was well down toward zero. 

‘The affair had been simple. He had built a 
long, het fire in the angle of an upright ledge 
and the ground. When ready to sleep he had 
raked the fire oyt three feet, and had lain down 
on the heated ground between the fire and the 
ledge. His rifle and revolver lay where he 
could seize them at a moment’s notice. 

Alfred could stalk a deer, but he knew better 
than to attempt to stalk a man trained in the 
West. Instead, he worked himself into a pro- 
tected position, and carefully planted a bullet 
some six inches from the man’s ear. The man 
woke up suddenly, and made an instinctive grab 
toward his weapons. 

**Drop it!’ yelled Alfred. 

So he dropped it, and lay like a rabbit in its 
form. 

** Just select that there six-shooter by the end 
of the bar’] and hurl her from you some,’’ 
advised the sheriff. ‘‘ Now the rifle. Now 
stand up and let’s look at you.’’ 

The man obeyed. ‘‘ You don’t really need 
that other gun, under the circumstances, ’’ pur- 
sued the little man. ‘‘No, don’t fetch her loose 
from the holster ; jest unbuckle the whole outfit, 
belt and all. Good! Now you freeze, and stay 
froze right whar you are.’’ 

So Alfred rose and scrambled down to the 
bottom. 

‘Good mornin’ !’’ he observed, pleasantly. 

He cast about him and discovered the mai.’s 
lariat, which he picked up and overran with 
one hand until he had loosened the noose. 

**You-all are some sizable,’’ he remarked, in 
conversational tones, ‘‘and like enough you eats 
me up if I gets close enough to tie you. Hands 
up!’’ 

With a deft twist and flip he tossed the open 
noose over his prisoner’s upheld wrists and 
jerked it tight. 

‘There you be,’’ he observed, laying aside 
his rifle. 

He loosened one of his revolvers suggestively 
and approached to tie the knot. 

“Swing her down!’’ he commanded. He 
contemplated the result. ‘*Don’t like that, no- 
how—tied in front. Step through your hands 
a whole lot.’’ 

The man _ hesitated. 
Alfred, sharply. 

The other contorted and twisted awkwardly, 
but finally managed to thrust first one fost, 
then the other, between his shackled wrists. 
Alfred quickly bound together his elbows at 
the back. 

“Now you’ll do,’’ he approved, cheerfully. 
**Next we sees about grub.’’ 

With two flat stones placed a few inches apart 
he improvised a stove, and a frying-pan and tin 
cup laid across the opening cooked the outlaw’s 
provisions. Alfred hospitably fed some bacon 
and coffee to their former owner. 

At the close of the meal Alfred began a 
short and successful search for the plunder, 
which he found in the stranger’s saddle-bag, 
open and unashamed. 

Alfred and his prisoner finally mounted and 
rode northwest. As soon as they had scrambled 
up the precipitous side of the gully, the affair 
became a procession, with the stranger in front, 
and the stranger’s second pony obediently bring- 
ing up the rear. Thus the robber was first to 


** Step, I say!” said 


| see a band of Sioux that topped a distant rise 


for a single instant. He communicated this 
discovery to Alfred. 
**Well,’’ said Alfred, ‘‘they ain’t hostile. ’’ 
“These yere savages is plenty hostile,’’ con- 
tradicted the stranger. ‘‘I jest nat’rally lifts 
that pinto offen them yisterday,’’ and he jerked 
his thumb toward the black and white pony in 


| the rear. 


, 


“*And you camps!’ 
astonishment. 


eried Alfred, in pure 


**You must be plumb crazy! 
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‘*I ain’t slept in three nights,’’ explained the 
other, in apology. 

The savages appeared on the next rise, barely 
a half-mile away, and headed straight for the 
two men. 


‘*I reckon here’s where you takes a hand,’’ | 


remarked Alfred, simply, and riding along- 
side, he released the other’s arms by a single 
slash of his knife. 

The man slipped from his horse and stretched 
his arms wide apart and up over his head in 
order to loosen his muscles. Alfred likewise 
dismounted. ‘The two, without fur- 
ther parley, tied their horses’ noses 
close to their front fetlocks, and sat 
down back to back on the surface 
of the prairie. Each was armed 
with one of the new 44-40 repeat- 
ing rifles, just out, and with a brace 
of revolvers chambering the same 
sized cartridge as the rifle. 


‘“‘How many cartridges?’’ in- 
quired Alfred. 
The stranger took stock. ‘‘ Fifty- 


two,’’ he replied. 

‘Seventy for me,’’ vouchsafed 
Alfred. ‘‘I goes plenty organized.’’ 

Each man spread a little semi- 
circle of shells in front of him. At 
the command of the two, without 
reloading, were forty-eight shots. 

When the Indians had approached 
to within about four hundred yards 
of the white men they paused. 
Alfred rose and held his hand 
toward them, palm outward, in 
the peace sign. His response was 
a shot and a chorus of yells. 

‘*T tells you,’’ commented the 
agent. 

Alfred came back and sat down. 
The savages, one by one, broke 
away from the group, and began 
to circle rapidly to the left in a | 
constantly contracting spiral. They 
did a great deal of yelling. Oceca- 
sionally they would shoot. 





To the shooting the, plainsmen 
lent an attentive ear, for to their 
trained senses each class of arm 
spoke with a different voice. The 
mere bullets did not interest them 
in the least. T'wo men seated on 
the ground presented but a small 
mark to the Indians shooting 
uncleaned weapons from 
horses at three or four 
yards’ range. 

“That outfit is rank outsiders,’’ 
Alfred. ‘‘ There ain’t 
britch-loaders in the 


running 
hundred 


concluded 
over a dozen 
layout. ’’ 

He began hacking at the frozen 
ground with his knife. The light 
snow on the ridge tops had been 
almost entirely drifted away. The 
stranger followed his example. 

On seeing the men thus employed, 
the Indians turned their horses di- 
rectly toward the group and charged 
in. At the range of perhaps two 
hundred yards the Winchesters 
began to speak. Alfred fired twice 
and the stranger three times. Then 
the circle broke and divided and 
passed by, leaving an oval of un- 
trodden ground. 

‘*How many did you get?’’ in- 
quired Alfred, with professional 
interest. 

**Two,’’ replied the man. 

‘*Two here,’’ supplemented 
Alfred. 

A commotion and a squeal near 
at hand caused both men to turn 
suddenly. The pinto pony was 
down and kicking. Alfred walked 
over to the fatally wounded pony to put it out 
of its pain. ‘‘Move up, pardner,’’ said he. 

The other moved up. Thus the men became 
possessed of protection from one side. Now as 
each warrior approached a certain point in the 
cirele he threw his horse back on its haunches, 
so that in a short time the entire band was 
once more gathered in a group. 

Alfred and the outlaw knew that this manceu- 


- 


ver portended a more serious charge than the | 
impromptu affair they had stopped with such | 


comparative ease. An Indian is extremely 
gregarious when it comes to open fighting. He 
gets a lot of encouragement out of yells, the 
patter of many ponies’ hoofs and the flutter of 
an abundance of feathers. 


The savages had by now taken the measure | 


of their white opponents. 
had to deal with experience. 
Suspicion of this must have been aroused by 


They knew they 


the practised manner in which the men had | 


hobbled their horses and had assumed 
easiest posture of defense. 


the 
The idea would 


have gained strength from their superior marks- 


manship; but it would have become absolute 
certainty from the small detail that, in all this 


hurl and rush of excitement, they had fired but | 


five shots, and those at close range. 

The tornado moved. It swept at the top jump 
of ponies used to the chase of the buffalo, as 
sudden and terrible and imminent as the loom 


of a black cloud on the wings of storm, and | 


like it, seeming to gather speed and awfulness 


}as it rushed nearer. Each rider bent low over 
|his pony’s neck and “shot—a hail of bullets, 
| which, while most passed too high, nevertheless 
| Shrieked and spun through the volume of coarser 
| sound. 

The ponies stretched their necks and opened 
their red mouths and made their little feet go 
| with such rapidity that they twinkled as 
| bewilderingly as a picket fence seen from a 
| passing train. And the light snow swirled and 
eddied behind them. 

The two men behind the dead horse were not 
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a hundred every year. 
sad and lonely here in my corner. 
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them showed the marks of bullets. Strangely 
enough, too, the outlaw’s other pony stood 
unhurt at a little distance, whither the rush 
of the charge had carried him. Alfred rose and 
drove him back. Then both men made a trian- 
gular breastwork of the two dead horses and 
their saddles. 

**Cyan’t do that more’n once,’’ 
outlaw, taking a long breath. 

**They don’t want her more’n once,’’ 
Alfred, sagely. 

The men tried to take score. 


observed the 
replied 


This was not 


LS NIXIE’ 


BY HOMER M. PRICE. 





HE « Nixie ’’ clerk —the one to whom goes all mail with insuf- 
ficient or illegible addresses — took from his desk in a quiet 
corner of the post-office a tiny, rumpled envelope. 

‘«] never came across a Nixie that was addressed to any 
one I knew except this one. 
to pile in as usual, addressed to Santa Claus. 

On Christmas eve I was working late, and was very 

There was a great rush at the other windows 


Last Christmas the letters began 
I reckon | get 


of the office, and the mails were loaded with Christmas gifts and greetings. 
A merry crowd rushed through the corridors and laughter sounded all around, 
but a great shadow of sorrow rested over me, and my eyes burned as | bent 


over my work. 
day. and laid them on my desk. 


Finally the messenger brought me the last few Nixies of the 
I took up the first one mechanically. 


Attached to it was a note from Carrier No. 34: 


*** This was given me by a little girl at 302 Walnut Street.’ 


‘My blood tingled when I read it, for that was my own home. 
envelope was a small one, addressed to ‘Santa Claus, North Pole.’ 
nized my own little girl’s cramped writing. 
I was her Santa Claus, although she did not know it. 


The 
I] recog- 
I thought I had a right to open it, as 
This is the letter.”’ 


He carefully spread it out, and held it up so it could be read. 


Dear Santa Claus. 
bring me anything. 


want you to do when you come to my house is to take his toys to him. 


We are very sad at our home this year, and I don’t want you to 
Little Charlie, my brother, went up to Heaven last week, and all I 


I will leave them 


in the corner by the chimney, his hobby-horse, and train, and everything. He will be 
lost up in Heaven without them, specially his horse. He always enjoyed riding it so 


much. So you just take them to him, and you needn’t mind leaving anything for me. 


you could give papa something that would make him stop crying all the time, it would 


be the best you could do for me. 
him. Could you give him some of that? 
will be your good little girl. 


I heard him tell mama that only eternity could cure 
Be sure to take the things to Charlie, and I 


Marian. 


In the silence that followed the reading of the letter the Nixie clerk put 


the tiny envelope back in his desk. 
in his voice. 


When he did speak there was no sadness 


‘* Well, Santa Claus came and took the hobby-horse and the train and 


everything. 


If he did not take them to Charlie, he did the next best thing: 


he left them with a little fellow with a twisted leg at the Children’s Hospital. 
Whether old Santa Claus had any ‘eternity’ to give away or not, ! do not know; 
but I do know that a little child gave me some faith that answered just as well.” 





| 


| Sates by this excitement into rising to their 
| knees. They realized that this was the critical 
point in the fight, and they shot hard and fast, 
concentrating all the energy of their souls into 
the steady glare of their eyes over the sights of 
| the smoking rifles. 

In a moment the foremost warrior was trying 
to leap his pony at the barrier before him, but 
the little animal refused the strange jump and 
shied short to the left, cannoning and plunging 
into the stream of braves rushing in on that 
side. 

Into the confusion Alfred emptied the last 
two shots of his Winchester, and was fortunate 
enough merely to cripple a pony with one of 
them. The kicking, screaming little beast 
interposed a momentary but effective barrier 
between the sheriff and his foes. A rattling 
| fire from one of his six-shooters into the brown 
mass of the hesitating charge broke it. The 
self-induced excitement ebbed, and the Indians 
swerved and swept on by. 

On the other side the outlaw had also man- 
aged to kill a pony within a few feet of the 
impromptu breastwork, and, direct riding down 


| being thus prevented, he was lying stretched | 


on his side, coolly letting off first one revolver, 
then the other, in the face of imminent ruin. 
Alfred’s attentions, however, and the defection 
of the right wing, drove these savages, too, 
| into flight. 

Neither man was more than scratched, 
‘although their clothes and the ground about 





Out of the hundred and twenty-two 
cartridges with which they had started the 


easy. 


fight, there remained sixty-eight. That meant 
they had expended forty-nine in the last charge 
alone. 

And now began the most terrible part of this 
terrible day. A dozen of the warriors dis- 
mounted, made a short circle to the left, and 


| disappeared in a thin growth of dried grasses, 


old mulleins and stunted, scattered brush barely 
six inches high. There seemed hardly cover 
enough to hide a man, and yet the dozen were 
as completely swallowed up as if they had 
plunged beneath the waters of the sea. Only 
occasionally the top of a grass tuft of a grease- 
wood shivered. 

It became the duty of Alfred and his com- 
panion to. shoot suddenly and accurately at 
these motions. This was necessary in order to 
discourage the steady, concealed advance of the 
dozen, who, when they had approached to 
within as few yards as possible, purposed to 
rush in and finish their opponents out of hand. 

That rush could never be stopped. 
white men knew it perfectly well, so they 
set conscientiously to work with their handful 


OF 
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| could 





Now a cold wind 
woolens to the goose-flesh. 


men’s blood. penetrated 
through thei: lt 
was impossible to judge of the effect of the 
shots, but both knew that the accuracy of their 
shooting was falling off. 

Clench his teeth as he would, hold his breath 
as steadfastly as he might, Alfred could not 
accomplish that steady, purposeful, unblinking 
pressure on the trigger so necessary to accuracy. 
In spite of himself the rifle jerked ever so little 
to the right during the fall of the hammer 
Soon he adopted the expedient of pulling it 


suddenly, which is brilliant but 
uncertain. 
The ground was very cold. Be 


fore long both men would have felt 
inclined to risk everything for the 
sake of a little blood-stimulating 
tramp back and forth. The danget 
did not deter them. Only the 
plainsman’s ingrained horror of 
throwing away a chance held them 
shivering pitiably to their places. 

Still they managed to keep the 
dozen at a wary distance, and 
even, they suspected, to hit some 
This was the Indians’ game—to 
watch, to wait; to lie with infinite 
patience ; to hitch nearer a yard, a 
foot, an inch, even: and then to 
seize with the swiftness the 
eagle’s stoop an opportunity which 
the smallest imprudence, fruit of 
weariness, might offer. 

One by one the precious cartridges 
spat, and fell from the breech 
blocks empty and useless. And 
still the tufts of grass wavered a 
little nearer. 

**T wish, stranger, you-all hadn’t 
edged off south,’’ chattered Alfred. 
‘*We’d be nearer the Pierre trail.’’ 

**I’m puttin’ in my spare wishin’ 
on them Injins,’’ shivered the other. 
‘*T sure hope they aims to make 
a break pretty quick. I’m near 
froze.’’ 

About two o’clock the wind died 
and the sun came out. Although 
its rays were feeble at that time of 
year, their contrast with the bleak- 
ness that had prevailed during the 
morning gave the crouching men a 
perceptible warmth. Alfred sue- 
ceeded, too, in wriggling a morsel 
of raw bacon from the pack, which 
the two men shared. But the car 
tridges were running very low. 

“We establishes a dead-line,’ 
suggested Alfred. ‘‘So long as 
they slinks beyond yonder grease- 
wood they lurks in safety. Plug 
‘em this side of her.’’ 

“C’rrect,’’ agreed the stranger. 

This brought them a season of 
comparative quiet. Over near the 
hill the body of Indians had gone 
into camp, and were making them- 
selves comfortable. The job of dis- 
posing of these troublesome whites 
had been sublet, and they wasted 
| no further anxiety over the affair. 

This indifference irritated the out- 
law exceedingly. 


of 





’ 


‘Blamed siwashes!’’ he grum- 
bled. 
** Look out!’’ warned Alfred. 


The dead-line was overpassed. 
Swaying tufts of vegetation marked 
the rapid passage of eel-like bodies. 
The Indians had decided on an 
advance, being encouraged proba- 
bly by the latter inaccuracy of the 
plainsmen’s fire. Besides, the day 
was waning. 

It was no cat-and-mouse game 
now, but a rush like the other, 
except that all but the last twenty or thirty 
yards would be made under cover. 


The besieged turned their attention to it. 
Over on the hill the bucks had risen from 
their little fires of buffalo chips, and were 


watching. On the summit of the farther ridge 
rode silhouetted sentinels. 

Alfred selected a tuft and fired just ahead of 
it. A at his side indicated that the 
stranger had also gone to work. It was a dis- 
couraging and nervous business. The shooter 
never tell whether not he had hit. 
The only thing he was sure of was that the 
line was wriggling nearer and nearer. He felt 
as if he were shooting at a man with blank 
cartridges. This test of nerve was probably 
the most severe of the fight. 

But it was successfully withstood. Alfred 
felt a degree of steadiness return to him with 
the excitement and the change of weather. 
The rifle spat as carefully as before. Sud- 


crack 


ul 


| denly it could no longer be doubted that the 


The | 


line was beginning to hesitate. The outlaw 
saw it, too. 
**Give it to em good!’’ he cried. 


Both men shot, and then again. 


of cartridges to convince their enemies that it | The line wavered. 


is not healthful to crawl along ridge tops on an 
autumn day. 
ammunition to waste, took stomach and knee 
rests, and strengthened the argument to the 
contrary. 

The brisk fighting had warmed the white 


| 
i 


‘*T'wo more shots will stop ’em!’’ cried the 


Sundry outlying Indians, with | road-agent, and pulled the trigger. The hammex 


clicked against an empty chamber. 


“*I’m done!’’ he cried, hopelessly. [lis car 
tridges were gone. 
Alfred laid his own rifle on the ground, 
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turned over on his back, and puffed a cloud of 
smoke straight up toward the sky. 

‘*Me, too,’”’ he said. 

The cessation of the shooting had put an end 
to the uncertainty of the Indians. Another 
moment would bring them knowledge of the 
state of affairs. 

**Don’t get much out of my scalp, anyway,’’ 
said Alfred, uncovering his bald head. 

The sentinel on the distant ridge was riding 
his pony in short, looped circles and waving a 
blanket in a peculiar way above his head. 
From the grass nine Indians rose, stooped and 
scuttled off like a covey of running quail. Over 
by the fires warriors were leaping on their 
ponies, and some were leading other ponies in 
the direction of the nine. An air of furtive 
but urgent haste characterized all these move- 
ments. 

Alfred lent an attentive ear. 

‘- Seems a whole lot like a rescue,’’ he 
remarked, quietly. ‘‘I reckon the boys have 
been followin’ of my trail.” 

The stranger paused in the act of unhobbling 
the one remaining pony. In the distance, 
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. was hard to say when Maxwellton’s 
| orchard was most truly a delight; in 

every season it had some special charm. 
Almost every manner of temperate fruit grew 
there, even to such wildings as crab-apples, per- 
simmons and black haws, which crowded and 
crested a little rocky rise. 

From midsummer forward to the edge of 
winter there was a riot of fruit—peaches, red 
and yellow and white; pears of high and low 
degree, some with ruddy cheeks, some golden 


yellow, some green and sour-looking, despite | 


the melting sweet within; plums, purple and 
yellow and scarlet; big, clumsy quinces; green 
grapes, tawny ones, luscious dead - black 
clusters with heavy blue bloom; nectarines, 
damsons, and beyond all, apples — apples of 
every color, every size, every flavor, between 
the generous yellow, mellow horse-apples which 
dominated August, to the shining ruby-red 
limber twigs, which gleamed jewel-wise from 
netted boughs after every leaf had fallen. 








faintly, could be heard cheers and shots 
intended as encouragement. 

‘*They’s comin’ on the jump,’’ said Alfred. 

By this time the stranger had unfastened the 
horse. 

‘‘T reckon we quits,’’ said he, mounting. 
‘*I just nat’rally takes this brone’ because I 
needs him more’n you do. So long! I may ’s 
| well confide that I’m feelin’ some glad just 
| now that them Injins comes along.’ 

And then his pony fell in a heap. 

‘*I got another, so you just subside a lot!’’ 
commanded Alfred, recocking his six-shooter. 

The stranger lay staring at him in astonish- 
ment. 

‘*Thought you was busted on ca’tridges!’’ 
he cried. 

‘*You-all may as well know,’’ snapped 
Alfred, ‘‘that ’s long as I’m an officer of this 
here district, I’m a sheriff first and an Injin 
fighter afterward!’’ 

The road-agent, still in a daze, did not 
attempt to rise. 

‘*Them’s th’ two ca’tridges that would have 
stopped ’em,’’ said Alfred. 
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short stems and the finest thin skins, streaked 
alternately red and green. Full ripe the green 
became pale cream yellow, and apples growing 
}upon high, sunny tips had the red a royal 
crimson. They had further a knack of getting 
dead ripe on the tree, so ripe they bruised or 
even broke, in falling, of their own weight. 

There were three trees of them in a choice 
seat—a narrow, rich bench at top of the long 
slope that ran down to the waterside. Giants 
in girth and spread, with ridgy trunks and 
great gnarled boughs interlocking across the 
grass, they yet bore themselves modestly, as 
became orchard patriarchs. 

It was ninety years since they had come across 
the Blue Ridge snugly packed in a pewter 
quart-pot, and slung at a pioneer’s saddle-bow. 
The first Maxwell of Maxwellton had taken 
them, tiny scions, from the orchard of his old 
Carolina homestead, to help in making more 





homelike his new one beyond the mountains. 
They had thriven there royally, striking deep 


This riotous fruitage of course appealed most | root in the rich limestone clay, sending other 


to the housewifely mind. More 
impractical folk cared less for it 





than for the midwinter days of 
mild airs and low sunshine, when 
the orchard lifted its unladen heads 
in joy, and all the air of it was full 
of subtly vital fragrance—the smell 
of burning twigs and branches 
heaped in the open spots. 

Pruning was done in the latest 
fall, but burning and clearing up 
always waited upon this pause in 
the year’s work. Loose bark, 
dead twigs, weeds, tangle of every 
sort helped to feed the fires. When 
they had done their work the 
orchard face was nearly as clean 
as a floor. 

Then, as the strengthening sun 
made plum- and pear-trees white 
with bloom, and wrapped every 
peach twig in a glory of deepening 
crimson, the grass fairly leaped up, 
so delicately green the sunshine 
made it golden. The orchard was 
a fairy-land of light and color 
and music, and seented as with a 
breath of Paradise. Through the 
murmuring hum of bees, the first 
clear notes of robin and bluebird, 
there came the happy babble of 
living water—the spring branch 
running bold and free along the 
lowermost edge. 

Underneath the flower fragrance 
was the smell of mellow earth, 
newly stirred. Harrows ran criss- 
cross over the grass, stirring and 








AFTER LOCKING IT SHE TOOK THE BOX OUTSIDE. 
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loosening the ground beneath, yet 

not destroying the turf. By the 

time the cherry blooms came out, the grass had 
hidden the harrow marks, and stood in waving 
emerald, ankle-high. The bird chorus had 
strengthened to full spring volume and rang, 
ah, how cheerily, all day long! Wild straw- 
berries peeped up all through the grass, so 
plentifully, in some spots, they vied with the 
cherry blossoms clustered high above. 

For fragrance pure and simple no time 
matched early May. Then the grape-vines 
came to flower and the grass was cut first. The 
mowing lay where it fell, the scent of it rising 
up for days to accent the vanilla sweetness of 
grape blossoms. 

Yet Grandmother Maxwell preferred the 
second mowing—grass was in the boot then, so 
gave out a richer scent to mingle with the 
odors of the ripe Streaked Junes. 

No other apples of all the orchard could touch 
them for fragrance or flavor, or hardly even for 
beauty. They were long, with pointed noses, 


| roots, spreading and shaggy, with fine feeding | 
| protruding tip of the lion’s tongue. 
| grandmother put it? 
largess — Maxwell generosity had long since | find out it would mean so very much. 
For it had lately turned out that Mr. Hunt | walk through the garden!’’ she said. 


| fibers, all about in the warm upper loam. 
| ‘The whole countryside rejoiced in their 
passed into a proverb there. 
only a fine discrimination. 


It had no limit, 


ingly, so there might be no stint to old or ailing 
folk, or children too tiny not to fret over doing | 
without them. 

Now to lose it all through no fault was a 
shame, a burning, heart-breaking shame! 


over as they rode along. 

Max was sixteen, Bonnybelle two years 
younger. Ever since they had known any- 
thing they had known all about Maxwellton, 
and especially the Streaked Junes, if they did 
live a thousand miles away, down in the heart 
of Texas. 





| Their mother, Mrs. Gower, sometime Amelia | 





Maxwells themselves ate Streaked Junes spar- | 





| substance talked to him so straight; 





Maxwell, had beguiled them through winter 
evenings and rainy Sundays with tales of her 
old Tennessee home. So to their minds the 
place stood for a sort of real fairy-land, all the 
more precious for a remote chance of being 
taken away. 

The remote chance had become actual and 
painful fact. It was just like a story-book— 
this trouble rising up through unknown heirs 
and lost deeds. The deed was not really lost, 
only hidden, and the hiding-place forgotten. 

It was a quit-claim deed. ‘The pioneer who 
settled Maxwellton unfortunately occupied land 
not free to entry; it had been taken up upon 
a warrant issued by the 
Congress to a Revolutionary 
officer in lieu of pay. 
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had made way for him, going to the back 
farm, where there was a decent small house, 
although Amelia besought them to come straight 
to her in Texas. The upshot of it all was 
that she had taken the children and come after 
her father and mother, saying as she wept on 
their necks: 

‘*We shall never have a minute’s peace, 
Sandy Gower and I, until we get you where 
you can neither see nor hear nor even think 
about that miserable Hunt.’’ 

Old folk, like old trees, are ill to move. 
Grandfather and grandmother temporized. Of 
course Amelia was not going straight back. 





Land matters were pretty 
loosely looked after in that 
early time. As the officer 
was dead when Maxwellton 
House was built, no trouble 
came of the flaw in the title 
for a very long time. Not 
indeed until the pioneer was 
dead, and the son who came 
after him was beyond middle 
age. 

Then the officer’s grand- 
son turned up—a shambling 
spendthrift, Hunt by name, 
who, having run _ through 
everything else, had bethought 
himself to press this old claim 
in spite of its long sleeping. 
He was bought off handsomely 
—signing the quit-claim deed 
brought him just five thousand 
dollars. 

After signing it he disap- 
peared, saying he was going 
West, to turn over a new leaf 
and make a fresh start. 

That would have been the 
last of the story if, less than 
five years afterward, the Civil 
War had not come to waste 
and ruin everything. For 
more than half of it Max- 
wellton lay in the heart of a 
debatable land, marched and 
fought over by contending 
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‘*LET ME TELL HIM.”’ 








armies of gray and blue. 
One misfortune of war was 
the burning down of the 


court-house, thus destroying the county records, | How could she, coming thus after being away 


among them that of the quit-claim deed. 


deed itself remained. 
It would have remained but for the big | 
battle almost at Maxwellton doors. Grand- | 


father Maxwell was away soldiering—on | spend the day, or even the day and night. 
Grandmother, | as for staying there! 


the Southern side, of course. 


But | so long? 
that would not have greatly mattered had the | fall, at least. 
| over—and the children could find out what 


She must stay until fall—very late 
Meantime they would think it 


‘Tennessee was like. 

Go on to Benjamin Gower’s? Certainly, to 
But 
Not while the back farm 


little more than a girl, with a toddling boy | could keep them all so tidily, if it was a poor 


at her skirts, and Amelia, a baby in arms, 
went through it like a heroine, 
fainting nor shrieking, nor even crying, but 
looking after her little ones and the old folk, 
her husband’s father and mother, as calmly 
as if the battle were but a spectacle planned | 
for their special diversion. 





everything, and remembered everything—up | the things she had in mind. 


to a certain point. 


| place compared 
neither | Grandfather and grandmother were still full of 
grit, yet somehow they did not trust themselves 


with — well, some others! 


to name Maxwellton. 
Mrs. Gower stayed. From the middle of May 
to November was none too long to see all the 


She thought of people and places she wanted to see, and do all 


The back farm 
lay broadside to Flecknoe, Ben Gower’s place, 


One thing specially impressed upon her|so there was constant running to and fro. 


mind was that she had put the deed with a | 
few other papers in her silver jewel-box, | | 
because it was flat and thin, and had a} 
spring-lock. After locking it she took the 
box outside, fearing one of the shells scream- 
ing over might set fire to the house. 

Right there memory stopped short, possibly 
because before she got back to her charges | 
she saw a gray column sweep up a slope 
two hundred yards away, swarm over and 
capture a field-battery that had mowed down 
their advancing ranks as a sickle mows 
grain. 

Grandmother was clear grit, but by the | 
battle-flag she knew her husband’s regiment | 
was in the charge. It was not strange she | 
forgot, or that in a month her beautiful black | 
hair had turned white. 

Max and Bonnybelle had always thrilled 
especially at this part of the story, although 





it meant so much less than the long, fruitless | 


search for the missing box. They were sure 
they would know the box at sight—it had 
bold, beaded edges, and a cunning lion’s 
head at the side over the lock. You 


Then it had a beautiful, deep yard, set all over 
with honey - locust trees and carpeted with 
velvet turf. 

A saddle-horse or two always grazed there; 
thus Max and Bonnybelle rode in ‘Tennessee 
quite as often and as merrily as ever they had 
done in Texas. 

The ‘‘mustangs’’ — Grandfather Maxwell’s 
name for his ‘Texas grandchildren—found them- 
selves free of every gate. By Maxwell or Gower 
blood they were kin to half the county; the 
other half welcomed them through sympathy 
and good neighborhood. 

They had ridden round and round Maxwell- 
ton, viewing it from afar, every week since 
they came. Now, at the last of June, they 
were going straight to it, despite all that had 
been told them of its churlish new master and 
his inhospitable ways. 

“He can’t do worse than order us off, and 
I do so want to see the orchard! The Streaked 
Junes must be ripe; grandmother says they 
always are by this time. I’ll give that old 
curmudgeon a dollar to let me climb the biggest 


| tree, eat my fill and carry home a pocketful to 


unlocked it by pressing down hard upon the | 


before he died. His wife must have been a 
manager, hard and shrewish; her son, who| 


Where had | 
If only anybody could | 





mother,’’ Max said, as they topped the rise 
in the big road, whence Maxwellton first burst 
upon the eye. 

Bonnybelle gave a little ery. ‘‘I want to 
**See! 


In seant years the | | did go West, marry, and have a son born to him | There are things in bloom all up and down it, 


and crisscross. Didn’t you hear Aunty Nan 
say grandmother had so many roses—more than 


had come after all these years to take ae | a hundred kinds —’’ 


| wellton away from its rightful, if not lawful, 
| owners, 
Max | 
and Bonnybelle said so to one another over and | 


was a griping, close - fisted fellow, 
heavy and loutish. 


At first he had blustered terribly. 


‘*She shall have two hundred—when we os 
| her home with us,’’ Max interrupted: but there 
was a lump in his throat as he said it, and 


He would | somehow he was silent until they rode up to 


have his full rights—not only Maxwellton, but | the stile. 


all that its occupants had accumulated besides. | 
But he took another tone after Judge Bacon and | 


Uncle Ben Gower and a dozen more men of 
he would 


forego back rents and usage, although nothing | There was not even a dog in sight. 
starveling chickens ran away, 
as they 


| should make him give up the land. 
So Grandfather and Grandmother Maxwell 


He hallooed lustily half a dozen times, but 
got no answer. ‘The house stood desolate and 
dreary, with locked doors and_ shuttered 
windows, and nowhere a sign of occupancy. 
A few 
eackling madly 


ran. Bonnybelle clucked to them 





























reassuringly as she slid down upon the horse- 
block. 

Max looked at her doubtfully. ‘‘We’ll be 
really in great luck if there’s nobody at home,’’ 
he said. ‘‘But wait, Bonny! Let me see if 
old Raw-Head-and-Bloody-Bones isn’t hiding 
somewhere round at the back.’’ 

‘*Piff! Who’s afraid of him?’’ said Bonny, 
leaping from the block, utterly disdaining the 
steps to it. ‘‘You come on, Edward Maxwell 
Gower! We may never have such another 
chance. ’’ 

She slipped out of her riding-skirt, darted 
through the gate, which already sagged some- 
what upon its hinges, and ran on to the garden. 
When Max caught up with her she was kneel- 
ing beside a tall clump of pink rocket, burying 
her face in the flowers and sobbing aloud as 
she kissed spray after spray: 

‘* Grandmother! Dear, dear grandmother! 
How could they take away your garden ?’’ 

Max looked about him at the ranks of roses, 
bravely blossoming above hindering weeds, at 
the hollyhocks, the long, blossomy beds of 
pinks, the gillyflowers, sweet-williams—all the 
summer tribe, indeed. ‘They had all begun to 
droop unkemptly, missing grandmother’s foster- 
ing hand. It was only two months since she 
left them; in even that little while Hunt had 
set his mark upon all of them. 

Max pulled Bonnybelle almost roughly to her 
feet, saying bitterly, ‘‘Come away from this; 
you don’t want to blubber! Suppose that old 
thief came upon usnow. He isa thief—nothing 
else! That’s the worst of his having all this. 
It wouldn’t be quite so hard to give it up—if it 
had gone to a gentleman. ’’ 

“ Let’s go away! I’m sorry we came — 
almost,’’ Bonnybelle answered, still tearfully. 

Max scowled at the weedy garden, but shook 
his head, saying, ‘‘ Not till we have a smell of 
the Streaked Junes. We won’t eat any, of 
course, unless we can pay for them. In 
another year the orchard will be spoiled, too, 
and I want to remember it as mother has told 
us of it.’’ 

There was a thick, untidy patch of sweet 
corn close beside the walk where Max and 
Bonnybelle stood. As they walked away the 
corn shook violently ; a rambling mutter sounded 
above the rustle of its leaves. But the unin- 
vited guests saw and heard nothing. They 
went hand in hand, peacefully and unabashed, 
across the lawn, on up the orchard slope, to 
pause at last, with strangely beating hearts, at 
the foot of the Streaked Junes. 

Apples ripe and rotting covered all the grass 
beneath them. Bees, wasps and yellow-jackets 
swarmed over and through the fallen fruit. 
But thickly as it lay, the boughs still bent 
under luscious burdens, and above the sharp 
vinous scent from the fermenting mass under- 
neath you caught the perfect aroma of dead- 
ripe fruit hanging high in sunshine. 

Bonnybelle picked up a fair apple and tossed 
it lightly from hand to hand, then made as if 
to bite it. Max drew down her hand, saying 
sharply, ‘‘Don’t even taste, Bonny! Mother 
wouldn’t like it. But I don’t think she’d mind 
our climbing up in the biggest tree. Remember 
how she told us about grandfather putting 
in the steps, and that seat way up there, just 
so she could go up and stay as long as she 
liked ?”” 

Bonnybelle nodded, her eyes fast on the tree. 
It was the giant of them all, with a massy 
trunk, tri-cleft some little way above ground. 
Steps of rough limestone, set a little way off 
the trunk, gave access to the branches, and light 
oaken cleats, deftly arranged across forking 
boughs, made a sort of stairway up to a high 
seat, fastened against the most drooping of the 
three trunks. Where the trunks parted there 
was a darkish cleft, the merest suggestion of a 
hollow. 

From the seat you could look over the whole 
breadth of orchard, and on to the fields beyond 
the creek. Max and Bonnybelle both crowded 
into it to look. Intent upon discovering the 
landmarks of their dear traditions, they did not 
hear heavy footfalls nor muttered threats— 
nothing indeed until a harsh, hoarse voice 
said: 

“Stealing my apples, hey? Huh! Wonder 
who’s the thief now? Ye didn’t know I was 
thar in me own corn patch when ye was 
a-spendin’ yer opinions so freely. I’ll make 
ye dance fer it before I’m done with ye!’’ 

“How ?’?? Max said, peering down through 
leaves and branches. He saw a heavy, coarse- 
faced man, with a dog-whip in one hand, a 
rusty pistol in the other. 

‘*You are Mr. Hunt, I suppose,’? Max went 
on, “‘and you know us— Squire Maxwell’s 
grandchildren, therefore not thieves. We came 
only to see the old place, meaning to ask your 
leave. We didn’t find you, so walked on | 
through it. We have hurt nothing, taken | 
nothing, not even a flower. And now we are | 
going away—as soon as we have asked your 
pardon for our trespassing. ’’ 

“Oh! I guess ye air not—not jest yet, ef | 
ye do talk like a little lawyer!’’ Hunt said, his 
face growing purple. ‘‘Ye’ll go when I git | 
good and ready to have ye, and take away | 
something ye didn’t fetech—the sound lickin’s | 
ye both well deserve. ’’ | 

‘*T think not,’? Max said, white to the lips, | 
his eyes beginning to shine. Bonnybelle 
cowered in the seat, but when she saw Hunt | 








erying shrilly, ‘‘Hurt my brother if you dare, 
you man, and Uncle Ben and all the rest will 
hang you!’’ 

**Be still, Bonny! Only cowards threaten,’’ 
Max said, pushing her back on the seat. 
Hunt lowered his arm, saying viciously, 
“Ye’re not wuth a charge o’ good powder, | 
ye little varmints! Besides, the law might not 
bear me out in killin’ ye, and I’m a law-abidin’ | 
citizen. Come down and draw lots as to which 
shall take the lickin’. That’s fair, seein’ how 

ye both deserve it.’’ 

**Execuse us—please!’’ Bonny cried down to 
him with a little soft laugh. 

It half-maddened Hunt. ‘‘Come down, I 
say!’’ he growled, in deepest bass. 

Max moved a step lower, saying respectfully, 
‘*Please stop threatening, Mr. Hunt. We were 
wrong, very wrong to come, but let us go 
away, and my mother will pay you any reason- 
able sum for damages.’’ 

**She won’t git the chance! I’d ruther take 
it out o’ your hides!’’ Hunt snarled back. 
**Come down, I say! ’Twon’t be healthy fer 
ye if I have ter come up after ye!’’ 

‘*Sorry to trouble you, but I don’t see 
any other way,’’ Max said, folding his arms, 
and measuring with his eye the man’s great 
bulk. 

He should not lay a finger on Bonny, no | 
matter what happened to Max himself. It 
would be risky to throw Hunt down—the seat 
was some twelve feet in air. But if he tried to 
make good his threat, Max felt he had no 
choice. 

Hunt gave him no time to debate the point. 
Dropping pistol and whip, he lumbered up the 
steps, a stout leather strap trailing over his 
shoulder. 

As Bonnybelle saw him move she scrambled 
over the back of the seat and out on the trunk, 
erying, ‘‘Come on, Max! Up high! To the 
very top! He can’t get there, no matter how 
he tries. ’’ 

“T’ll show ye!’’ Hunt shouted, scrambling 
after them. He tore away the hindering seat, 
and braced himself in the crotch that had held it, 
for that last ascent. The trunk swayed and 
shook under him; apples hailed down. Max 
and Bonnybelle, clinging fearfully to the tallest 
branches, wondered to see him so quick and 
catlike in spite of his weight. 





mustangs ?”’ 
**Very glad!’’ grandmother said, winking 
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HE “‘official Santa Claus’’ 
T of this country has his 

desk in a government 
building at Washington; and 
to him, every Christmas week, 
come about twenty thousand 
children’s letters, directed to 
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raise his pistol hand she sprang to Max’s elbow, | haven’t nice and proper grandchildren—only | furiously. She had lost her garden dry-eyed, 
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but now that she was to have it back tears 
came to her. 
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And all this for one boat-load of 
foreign mail alone! 

The flow of the city’s do- 
mestic mail is beyond descrip- 
tion. It jams the delivery 
platform so full that the drivers 
have to climb over it and work 


the patron saint of the season, and solemnly | from the tops of the trucks. 


stamped ‘‘Address Unknown’’ by the clerks | 


of the post-offices where they have been re- 
ceived. 

They are so stamped even when the young 
correspondents of St. Nicholas give his place of 
residence as the north pole—either because the 
postal authorities refuse to deliver to that stem- 
end of the round earth until some one of our 
explorers shall hoist the flag over it, or because 
they are ignorant of the exact location of the 
polar ice-floe on which Santa Claus is supposed 
to have built his toy-shops. 

Thus stamped, these letters are sent to the 
superintendent of the dead-letter office, who 
receives more correspondence in his capacity of 
‘‘official Santa Claus’’ than in any other. And 
by him—as he refuses to act as the ‘‘vice’’ and 


proxy of the legendary patron of Yule—they are | 


filed unanswered, to be burned subsequently in 
the annual house-cleaning of his pigeonholes. 
But if he fails in the plain duty of his titled 


position, the other officials of the post do not. | 


With the express companies of the country, they 
supply the sleigh and reindeer of the Christmas 
stories. And a busy time they have of it, 
especially in a city like New York, delivering 


| ‘“*There are fifteen thousand extra sacks 
to-day, and four thousand extra pouches of 
registered mail-matter,’’ the superintendent 
says, wearily. ‘‘There are fifty extra men on 
| the registry department here. The receipts are 
|averaging fifty thousand dollars a day. And 
the van-drivers are threatening to go on strike!”’ 


Tbe Left Hand of St. Wicbolas. 
| AKE but one branch of the service, 





the handling of the Christmas 
money-orders that are sent by the 
foreign-born of New York to their 
relatives in the British Isles, in 
every country of the European 
Continent, in the Holy Land, even in Bethlehem 
itself. One steamship last Christmas took out 
six hundred and sixteen thousand six hundred 
and eighteen dollars in post-office money-orders 
to Europe. 

Here was work for the staff and retinue of 
'**Kriss Kringle,’’ for this money comes from 
the poor of the city, the hard-working immi- 
grants who save all the year for festival remit- 
tances that average less than ten dollars each. 








the gifts and passing round the greetings of the And through the hands of the untiring mail 


season. 
A PMundred Tons of Christmas. 
MAGINE the arrival of a Santa- 


long,—with twenty-six hundred 
Christmas packs instead of one in 





‘*T’ve got ye—unless ye sprout wings!” he | 
snarled at them. 

Max looked down. Fifteen feet was not too | 
big a drop for him, but Bonnybelle must not | 
risk it, and he certainly would not desert her. | 
He looked toward the next tree; they could 
never make the distance. Their trunk, bending 
outward, had taken them a distance in clear 
air. 

Then all in a wink he saw Bonnybelle 
swinging by handhold from a slenderer high 
tip, felt the bough he stood on give sensibly 
earthward, and heard a low crashing mix itself 
through Hunt’s angry breaths. 

Bonnybelle kicked her heels and swung back 
and forth pendulum fashion; the crashing 
increased. With alow, swooping roar the trunk 
went down, down, down, splitting off at the 
base and revealing a rotten heart with a deep 
hollow in the top. 

Max was half-stunned, Hunt wholly so. He 
lay breathless, his face twitching. Bonnybelle 
was not even jarred. She had fallen on her 
feet, and ran to pull Max from the tangle of 
boughs. But before she got to him something 
caught her eyes—something flat and squarish, 
of metal darkly corroded. It stuck half out of 
the hollow revealed by the breaking off of the 
triune bough. 

Bonnybelle was a creature of intuition. Even 
before she saw and felt the lion’s head, she 
called joyously to her brother : 





“*Max! Max! Let’sgohome! Quick! We 
shall get back Maxwellton! Here is the silver 
box !’’ 





‘*You go! I must see after this man,’’ Max 
said, loosening Hunt’s collar as he spoke. 

Hunt had shown himself cruel, brutal even, 
but that could not justify leaving him alone in 
| distress. So while Bonnybelle raced home 
with her treasure Max succored his late tor- 
mentor, fetching him water, helping him to 
the house, and at last riding for the doctor to 
set a broken leg. 

It mattered nothing that Hunt by turns 
swore at and abused him. He was too happy 
thinking of grandmother’s eyes when he should 
see them again. Hunt’s jeers could not make 
him angry; he had even a sort of pity for the 
man. Losing Maxwellton, and the consequence 
of owning it, must hurt terribly when one had 
no refuges of breeding and honor. 

Grandmother’s face was illumined. ‘ It 
all comes back like the story of a dream,” 
she said, drawing Max down beside her on the 
settle. 

Bonnybelle, nestled at the other side, laid a 
soft finger on grandmother’s lips, saying, ‘‘ Let 
me tell him—how you went out to bury the 
box, and laid it down in the apple-tree crotch 
because you saw the soldiers running to take 
those big guns. It slipped down in the hollow 
you didn’t know about, and stayed there till 
to-day. It would be there yet—for always—if 
we were nice and proper, and never did wrong 
things. Say, now,” turning directly on grand- 
mother, “‘aren’t you just a little glad you 











its cargo, and these weighing nota as his proper home and workshop! 
hundred pounds or so, but a hundred | before, it is said, has any post-office in the 


|clerks every one of these thousands of gifts 
must go. 

It is estimated that the foreign element of 
New York sent through the banks, the express 
|companies and the post-office fifteen million 


Claus sleigh some hundreds of feet | dollars in drafts and money-orders last Christ 


mas. Surely the poor of Europe must believe 
| that Santa Claus himself has chosen this land 
Never 


tons,—and you will be imagining the arrival of | world handled so many remittances of money 
an Atlantic liner in New York harbor during | in such a time. 


Christmas week, with a single consignment of 
the holiday foreign mail. 


But in the delivery of Christmas gifts—out- 
side of the money-order department—the post- 


Piled on the deck in sacks and pouches, ready | office, when all is said, is only the left hand 
for unloading, it causes the huge vessel to list of St. Nicholas; the express companies are his 
so badly that it is dangerous for the little mail- busy right hand. 


boat to come in under the chute which is to 


convey these millions of letters and packages of | 


merchandise in a steady stream to its hold. 


This stream runs for a busy hour as the liner | 


is towed up the bay from quarantine, with the 


The Real “ Bores.”’ 


HE mail-bags carry light gifts of 
feminine needlework in neat par- 


mail-boat in its shadow, the sailors of the big | 
ship working like an army of ants on a sand- 
heap of mail-bags, the officers of the Postmaster- | enough ; and they have a great bulk 
General ticking off the flow of sacks that come of holiday books. But the toys of 
tobogganing down the slide to them, and a/| Christmas,—the things that come down the 
score of clerks between decks separating the | nursery chimney, and the real ‘‘boxes’’ of the 
bags of mail into piles and piles, according to | season,—these go to the express companies ; and 
their destination. |} in the city of New York it is becoming almost 


cels; they are heavy with candy 
and cookies and fruit-cake, strangely 








At one pier there is a line of fourteen vans | impossible to handle them. 


waiting to carry the fifteen hundred sacks 


office for distribution in New York alone. 


There are a half-dozen large companies, with 


|of letters that are to be taken to the post-| their own railroad-cars, their own yards by the 
At | railroad-stations, their own piers by the ferries, 


another pier another line is drawn up to receive | their scores of stables with their thousands of 


the mail for the South and West, and hurry it 
off to the railways. At a third the vans are 
ready for the letters for New England and the 
North. 
to pier, disgorges its cargo laboriously to them 
as it goes. 

In the post-office itself a little army of fifteen 
hundred men is waiting. Of these, four 
hundred are at their places under the lights 
of the sorting-room, ready to distribute the 
half-million letters and packages which must 
pass through their hands, which must be 
poured out and sorted and flung into the hanging 
pouches with a machine-like quickness and 
a seemingly more than human accuracy of 
aim. 

In the registry department one hundred and 
fifty clerks are in readiness to check off the 


| 


valuable mail—a work that will keep them busy | 
| depot of a single company can handle forty-five 


from seven o’clock in the evening until three 
in the morning, when they will be relieved by 
another squad. Out on the street the vans are 
drawn up to carry off the sorted mail to the 
up-town stations for delivery. Down in the 
basement the loaders of the tube system are 
prepared to shoot hundred-pound carriers, con- 
taining two thousand letters each, underground 
to Brooklyn and the East Side, at the rate of 
fifteen a minute. 


For One Boat = Load. 


ND all night long the letters will be 
handled and rehandled ; the pouches 
will be emptied and refilled; the 
mail-trucks will roll out to the 
delivery platform piled high and 
eome back gaping for another load ; 

the vans will draw up on the asphalt, clattering 








emptily, and rumble away packed to their tops. | the wagons. 





horses, wagons and vans, and their scores of 
offices with I know not how many thousands 
of clerks and officials. Yet the Christmas traffic 


And the mail-boat, puffing from pier | almost overwhelms them. 


Not only is their regular force of wagons 
insufficient, but when they have hired trucks 
to deliver the merchandise and market stuff of 
ordinary brsiness, and have freed all their 
own wagons for the Christmas excess, they are 
still inadequately equipped. 

One company hires the services of a half- 
dozen large ‘‘moving van’’ companies, and 
packs these huge drays with Christmas parcels 
many times a day. Even so, it is impossible 
to hire enough vehicles to relieve the conges- 
tion. The double staff of clerks, working day 
and night, sorting out the packages as they are 
unloaded from the trains, cannot keep up with 
the rush of work. And yet a single delivery 


thousand parcels a day. 


tn a Whirlwind of Bundles. 


EW workaday sights are more inter- 
esting than that of these men at 
work. Ina shed the length of a 
city block a line of covered vans 

YS is backed up to the platform at 

which a train of express-cars is 
unloading. A file of clerks struggle through the 
clutter of goods that have been poured out in 
heaps on the planking, calling out the addresses 
and charges marked on the packages to another 
file of clerks at portable desks, who are writing 
out delivery slips from these directions. 

The parcels are then tossed aside into the 
district piles, to be seized by the drivers who 
have the delivery slips for them, and flung into 
Above the noise of street and 
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railway rises the monotonous singsong of the | strike last year until after Christmas, so that | deer and elk, it had come also to be a place of 


checking clerks. ‘The packages are tossed 
about, quoited and pitched far from the 
shoulder. And the drivers duck and dodge the 
missiles, catch up their parcels and their delivery 
slips, load their vans and whip their way up 
the shed with the rattle of fire-trucks. 

There is no time to look up the ‘‘way-bills” 
that come from the shippers. The delivery 
slips are made from the marks on the packages ; 
and if the agent has forgotten to mark ‘‘pre- 
paid’’ on a bundle of prepaid matter, then the 
person to whom it is delivered must pay again, 
and wait complaining until the staff of clerks 
in the general offices, comparing way-bills with 
delivery slips, can find the error and order the 
refund. 

That is only one of the many inconveniences 
of the Christmas rush, but it is one which the 
impatient public complains of loudly; and 
therein it shows less of the season’s spirit than 
the laboring clerks and drivers, who work them- 
selves weak trying to deliver the goods. 

For even the van-drivers employed by the 
company that has the contract for delivering 
the mail in New York City refused to go on 


THE ARK 


A Story of Louisiana Purchase Times 


IN TEN CHAPTERS. 


HE adventure of Louis Gist was 
T indeed a singular one. He had 

set his pole in the sandy bottom 
to help push the ark off, and he and 
Merrick and Claiborne were pushing hard 
together when a bullet from one of their 
Indian assailants ashore broke the setting- 


his deerskin jacket, struck a rib, which it 

also broke. But the lead was deflected, and 
passing half round his body beneath the skin, 
lodged there, as a little blue lump against a rib 
on the other side! 

The breaking of the pole and the shock 
caused him to pitch overboard; and as he was 
but an indifferent swimmer, he would probably 
have drowned then and there had it not been 
for a strong eddy of the current at the foot of 
Letart’s Island. This eddy swept him round 
with it like a bit of flotsam, and lodged him 
in shallower water, amid clots of foam and 
driftwood. 

Here his knees touched bottom, and he got 
his head up. He thought himself mortally 
wounded, for the shock of the bullet directly 
over his heart had been heavy. Moreover, he 
was in great pain and bleeding considerably, 
and in this predicament he seems partially or 
wholly to have lost consciousness. 

When at length he came to himself, he had a 
confused impression that there had been a 
terrible battle, that the ark had been taken, and 
all his late companions killed. 

By this time it had grown dusk, and he 
heard, or thought that he heard, the Indians 
on the other side of the island. The ark had 
already passed down the rapid and was out of 
sight; but Gist fancied that the redskins had 
towed it round to the Virginia side of the 
island. 

After a while he crawled out of the water 
on the Ohio side of the island, and made his 
way through the brushwood up to the head of 
it. Here he lay all night, in great misery ;. but 
early the next morning he saw a skiff with four 
men coming down the river, and was able to 
attract their attention. 

They took him with them as far as the 
settlement at the mouth of the Scioto, where a 
pioneer surgeon laid open the little blue lump 
on his rib with a hunting-knife, and extracted 
the Indian bullet. 

Three or four weeks later he was able to 
work his passage back up the river on a 
Wheeling flatboat, and told the people at home 
that the ark was captured by the Indians, and 
that to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
he, of all her crew, was the sole survivor. 

Such endings of the early efforts at commerce 
and travel on the Ohio were of too frequent 
occurrence to render the tale incredible, and 
although some had their doubts, most of the 
settlers believed that Gist’s account was but too 
likely to be true. 

Thus far no such overwhelming disaster had 
befallen the little pioneer settlement at Fish 
Creek. 

In very truth there was sorrow and mourning 
at every cabin, and especially in those of the 
Royce and Ayer families. To Milly Ayer and 
Mary Royce the year 1803 bade fair to be the 
saddest of their young lives. 

But the stout ark all the while was floating 
bravely on—past the mouth of the Kanawha, 
where, in 1749, the ambitious Céloron buried 
his leaden plates, asserting the claim of France 
to the entire Ohio Valley; past Point Pleasant, 
where, in 1774, General Lewis and his rangers 
fought a fierce, indecisive battle all day with 
the famous Shawnee chief, Cornstalk, and his 
braves; past the mouth of the Big Sandy, near 
which a gigantic railroad bridge now spans the 
broad river; past the Scioto mouth, where 
Portsmouth, Ohio, then showed only a few 
scattered cabins; and so onward till, after nine 
days, they had come to that little town on the 









pole between his hands, and penetrating ee 





the clerks and officials of both the postal and 
express service sacrifice themselves with a/| 
willingness that is good to see. 

They take an interest, too, in the presents | 
which they handle, and find strange fits of | 
popularity for different gifts in different years. 
Last season, for instance, saw a ‘‘run’’ on 
American rocking-chairs, thousands of which | 
were shipped abroad to France and Germany. 
The jokers of this country sent small gifts of 
coal to each other, and loaded President Roose- 
velt’s mail with toy bears. 

The mails from Germany were noisy with 
“‘surprise’’ postal cards, that had flat whistles | 
set in them so that they would squeak as they 
were handled by the clerks. And the post- 
office itself, not content with delivering the 
Christmas greetings of other folk, sent out two 
thousand cards to all the other countries of the | 
postal union, wishing their fellow clerks a | 
happy holiday at their work—in the true| 
manner of that fat and smiling purveyor of 
Christmas gifts whose place they fill—in the 
proper spirit of the deputies of Santa Claus. 


OF 1603 


By C. A. Stephens | 


the holiday gifts might not be delayed; and all 





CHAPTER III. 


beautiful bluffs now known the world 
over as Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati is said to have been | 
christened Losantiville in 1788, by | 





John Filson, whom the Indians subse- | 
quently scalped. From the depths of his | 


Licking River, os for mouth of the same, anti | 
for opposite, and ville for town—The-town- | 
opposite-the-mouth-of-the- Licking. 

It was customary for arks’ crews 
to have a ‘‘liberty day’’ at the 
embryo metropolis, but on this oeca- 
sion Marion Royce dissuaded his 
fellows from landing there. They 
tied up for the night to the Kentucky 
bank, a little below where Covington 
now stands, and the next day floated 
down to the mouth of Big Bone 
Creek. 

The Ohio was still rising, the 
current waxing stronger and more 
rapid each day. Thus far the ark 
had tied up only by night, but her 
young captain had a_ particular 
reason for stopping at this point. 

During his previous visits to New 
Orleans Marion had met many odd 
characters along the levees, among 
others a certain French doctor and 
savant, named Buchat, who was 
vastly interested in the natural 
history of the New World, and after 
an odd fashion of his own was 
incessantly questioning the hunters 
and boatmen who came down the 
great river. The latter generally 
considered him crack-brained; but 
Marion understood him better, and 
liked the vivacious old gentleman. 

Doctor Buchat had heard of the 
huge skeletons of mastodons (then 
called mammoths) which had been 
found by the settlers in the Ohio 
Valley, and was very curious con- 
cerning the localities where they 
were discovered. Marion Royce, 
who had once ascended Big Bone 
Creek for game, gave the old French- 
man such information as he was able 
concerning the size of the thigh- 


bones, vertebre and skulls which = 


he had seen in the basin of the lick. 

Marion’s account so fired 
the enthusiasm of the col- 
lector that he offered the 
young man a_ thousand 
franes if he would unearth 
a skeleton of one of these 
huge creatures and fetch it 
down the river on his next 
trip. Se 
A thousand franes— #5 
about two hundred dollars 
—was a sum not to be despised in those days of | 
small means, especially by a young pioneer who 
was contemplating a home of his own in the 
near future. Marion had determined to win 
this, if it could be done without jeopardy to the 
ark and cargo. 

Big Bone Creek is but a very small affluent 
of the Ohio, little more than a brook, in fact. 
It enters from the Kentucky shore through a 
fringe of willows, between low, sugar - loaf 
hills, then densely wooded by lofty sycamore 
and walnut. At low water boats could ascend 
this creek ; but now the rising current set back 
into the mouth of it for a distance of fully two 
miles. 

Woodswise and wary, the young ark’s cap- 
tain tied up to the Kentucky shore, two miles 
above the creek mouth, and sent Claiborne 
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round about through the woods to reconnoiter 
the lick. For as it was a place frequented by 


ambush for the stealthy redskins. 

Claiborne came upon the ashes of a camp-fire 
two or three days old, on one of the hills over- 
looking the lick, and concluded that Indians 
had recently been watching there. The pres- 
ence of a large flock of deer about the springs, 
however, convinced him that they had gone 
away. 

Very early the next morning, therefore, the 
ark dropped down to the creek mouth and was 
poled up through the slack water for a distance 
of nearly two miles. But to guard against sur- 


| prise, it was moored out in the stream, instead 


of being tied to the bank, by driving down 
three setting-poles, so as to give forty feet of 
open water all round it. 

Shadwell Lincoln, with seven of the crew, 
including young Moses Ayer and Lewis Hoyt, 
was left in charge. Marion himself, with the 
others, set off for the lick, provided with axes 
and a shovel. From where the ark lay they 
had not far from two miles to go, through the 
forest and over hills. 

Big Bone Creek is peculiar in that it comes 
almost wholly from five or six copious sulphur 
and saline springs, which issue from the earth 
in the marshy basin above mentioned. 

When the first white hunters came here in 
1729 the whole marsh bristled with enormous 
white bones—hence the name. Naturalists and 
collectors have now carried off everything in 
sight; but those who have patience to excavate 
the marsh are able occasionally to unearth 
bones of amazing magnitude. 

In 1803, however, it was still possible to find 
partially buried skeletons intact, or nearly so. 
Marion Royce and his arksmen had not long 


strange task. 
The Royce and Ayer family traditions have 





‘* HERE'S YOUR TURKEY-GOBBLER! ”’ 


of the great molar teeth and numbers of 
the small bones were missing from this 
and all other skeletons found here; but 
by overhauling several different skele- 
tons, they were able to make up these 
deficiencies in part. 

Like the deer, elk and buffalo, the mastodon 
was a constitutionally salt-hungry herbivore. 
Great numbers of them, venturing into the 
soft marsh about these saline springs, were 
“‘mired’’ and perished miserably, either from 
hunger or the attacks of the carnivora. 

For centuries the numerous ‘‘licks’’ of this 
Western wilderness were veritable death-traps 
for the larger game. Not only were the heavy 
buffalo and heavier mastodon bogged in the 
treacherous salt sloughs, but the deer and elk 
were constantly preyed on by panthers, wolves, 
and Indian hunters that had learned to ambush 
these localities. 

The mouth of the Big Bone was now near to 
being a trap for the ark. An immense raft of 
driftwood had set into it from the rising cur- 
rent of the Ohio outside. For a mile below 
where the ark lay the creek was filled by it, 
and so dense was the pack that it became a 
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question whether the crew would be able to 
force a passage through it to the open river. 

Otherwise that part of the crew left aboard 
were passing dull days, particularly the two 
| boys, Moses and Lewis; for Captain Royce had 
| left strict orders‘ with Shadwell Lincoln that 
| while he was absent at the lick the men 
must remain closely aboard, and be con- 
| stantly on guard against a surprise by Indian 
| war-parties, a precaution necessary from the 
|exposed position of the ark in the narrow 
creek. 

But the weather had now turned warm, and 
| the lagoon, overhung by great trees, was like a 
hothouse. A flock of buzzards hung about 
them, often alighting among the poultry on the 
roof of the ark. Hawks and a pair of eagles 
also troubled them, and by night a large owl 
| paid them visits. 

Moses and Lewis longed to go ashore and 
hunt, but true to his orders, Lincoln would not 
‘allow it. A little sport offered, shooting turkey- 

gobblers, numbers of which, allured by the 
plaintive ‘‘yeapings’’ of the turkeys aboard the 
| ark, appeared on the creek bank. One ambi- 
tious young gobbler flew out to them of his own 
| accord, and began ‘‘strutting’’ on the roof. 
| The morning before the captain and his party 
returned with their sled-loads of bones a more 
exciting incident occurred, which well illustrates 
the perils that beset the daily life of the 
| pioneers. 

| A little after daybreak, while still most of 
the crew were asleep, another turkey-cock was 
| heard gobbling in the woods a little way back 
‘from the creek bank. First Moses, then Lewis, 
rifle in hand, sat watching behind the plank 
bulwarks. There was rivalry between them as 


the first schoolmaster of that region, one | to search for one, and were soon busy at their | to which should first catch sight of these wild 


visitors. 
For some time they heard the bird gobbling 


classical erudition Filson manufactured the | it that the arksmen dug out a huge mammoth | at intervals of a few minutes; but this partic- 
name to fit the location, namely: L for | skeleton here, and were occupied until May 3d/ ular turkey -cock appeared to be wary and 
hauling it down to the ark on bob-sleds, 
which they constructed for the purpose. Many 


disinclined to show himself. 

Then at length Moses noted an odd circum- 
stance, and drew suddenly down to 
cover of the planking. 

‘“‘Lay up, Lew!’’ said he. ‘‘I 
believe that’s a redskin !’’ 

Gobbling like a turkey in the 
woods, to lure the white settlers 
near enough for a shot, was a 
common stratagem with the Indians 
in those days—one that cost more 
than one pioneer his scalp. Some 
of the savages were adepts at 
imitating all the notes of the wild 
turkey, from the plaintive ‘‘yeap- 
yeap, yop-yop’’ of the hens, to the 
noisy, defiant gobble of the big, 
bronze-breasted, red-wattled turkey- 
cocks. 

The human ear could detect noth- 
ing wrong with this call; perhaps 
the ear of a turkey is keener, for 
what Moses Ayer had noted was 
that their own turkeys were not re- 
sponding as usual to this early caller. 

But Lewis believed it was a turkey, 
so many had come out in sight there. 
‘The two boys argued it for some time, 
and meantime the gobbling continued 
at intervals, apparently about a gun- 
shot back from the creek. 

Not only Charles Hoyt, but Merrick 
and Wistar Royce, Marion’s brother, 
who had now appeared from their 
bunks, thought that it was probably 
a turkey. Lewis declared that he 
would go ashore to shoot it, but 
Lincoln forbade it, although he, too, 
believed it to be a bird. 

Moses still insisted that it was a 
skulking Indian trying to pick up a 
scalp, and thc discussion and banter 
waxed so hot at length that the boy 
determined, privately, to prove him- 
self in the right. 

He seemed to retire to his bunk, 
as if for another nap, but made his 
way astern past the horses. Here 
he let out the painter-line that held 
the skiff sufficiently to allow him to 
reach the bank in it, and then, 
| watching his chance, while the others were 

washing up and preparing breakfast, effected a 
| landing unobserved, but on the bank opposite 
| where he had heard the turkey gobble. 
| Concealing himself in the laurel boughs, he 
carefully reprimed his rifle and lay quiet till he 
had heard the turkey again. Thereupon, feel- 
ing tolerably certain that the Indian—if it were 
one—had not seen him land, he made a wide 
détour through the forest and crossed the creek 
at a point where the stream was shallow, half 
a mile above where the ark lay. From here 
he worked his way cautiously down the other 
bank, crawling from one thicket to another, 
with a stealth which even an Indian might 
have envied. 

But now the youthful woodsman was at a 
disadvantage. The ‘“‘gobbling’’ of the sup- 
posititious turkey-cock had ceased. 
to guide him he could easily have located the 
‘‘gobbler.’’ For the first time he felt afraid. 
Either the Indian had sighted him, and was 
waiting for him to come nearer, or else had 
grown tired of the effort and gone away. 

For half an hour or more the boy lay still in 
the brush, watching and listening, not daring 
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to stir a twig. He was already within two 
hundred yards of where the ark lay, but young 
cane, vines and other brush made thick cover 
all along the bank. 

Fortune favored him at length, otherwise he 
would not have dared to make another move. 
Down the bank, almost opposite the ark, a pair 
of redbirds suddenly began making a fuss, as 
they do when their nests are disturbed ; a catbird 
also uttered its low, squalling note. Some 
enemy was disturbing the birds there, and 
with a good notion that it might be the Indian, 
Moses now crept slowly nearer. 

All the while he could hear plainly the 
voices of the men on the ark and smell the 
smoke of ‘their morning pipes. Lewis and 
Charles Hoyt were talking and laughing. He 
heard the latter say that he—Moses—had got 
the sulks and gone to his bunk! 

The redbirds continued scolding. He could 
see them flying about over a laurel clump, and 
crawling stil] nearer, he presently detected a 
slight movement of the canes near an old heap 
of driftwood, within a few yards of the creek 
water and not more than a hundred feet distant. 
Keeping his eyes fixed on the spot, he presently 
saw a feathered scalp-lock rise slowly there—for 
a peep at the ark! 

The sight sent a curious thrill along the boy’s 
nerves, and for some moments he lay very 
quiet. Then, plucking up his courage, he 
looked yet again to his priming and crawled a 
little nearer. He could see the Indian more 
clearly now, and distinguished his ear, shoul- 
der and tawny right arm, with its dull brass 
armlet. Eager, but silent as a crouching 
panther, the Indian was watching the ark and 
listening to the voices of the men. 

Moses, too, could discern as well as hear 
them, and it made his heart beat quickly to see 
Charles Hoyt walk unconcernedly aft, his head 
and shoulders fully exposed above the planking 
of the bulwarks; for he knew now that the 
lurking savage, unable to lure any of the arks- 
men ashore, had crawled down to the bank 
with the intention of shooting at least one of 
the whites, then making his escape. 

**Come help water the horses!”’ he heard 
Hoyt call out; and then Lewis and Merrick 
lounged aft, an easy mark for the concealed 
savage, who was hardly more than twenty yards 
away. 

This feeling of suspense and apprehension 
for his companions changed to something akin 
to horror when he saw Wistar Royce swing 
himself up by a stanchion to the roof of the ark 
and move about, feeding and watering the 


A DANGEROUW5 
ByAlbert Zz 


HE lobsterman was busy 
4 repairing a pile of old 

traps near the fish-house 
on the end of the wharf. They 
looked like a heap of round- 
roofed dog-kennels, their flat 
floors and curving tops covered with laths 
set an inch apart, while in the ends were 
funnel-shaped entrances of woven cord. 
Each trap was about four feet long, twenty-six 
inches wide and sixteen high, and was covered 
with mud and barnacles. 


and nailed on new ones, meanwhile talking 
freely of his calling. 

**No,’’ he said, ‘‘the business isn’t what it 
used to be. The demand for lobsters is increas- 
ing, but they’re getting scarcer every year. 
Time was when you could go anywhere along- 
shore and get all you wanted simply by turning 
over rocks and poking about among the weed. 
But now you’re lucky if a dozen don’t cost you 
a five- or ten-mile row. Not long ago the United 
States government turned a million or so little 
fellows loose round here, and in two or three 
years the few that escape the fish and their 
other enemies will be crawling into our traps to 
serve as stews, salads and ‘broiled live’ for 
anybody who’s got money enough to buy ’em. 

“From May to October we set alongshore and 
on the shoaler ledges in from six feet to ten 
fathoms of water. But when cold weather 
starts in and the ice begins to form on the 
rocks, the lobsters creep farther out to sea to 
the deeper grounds, and you have to use a 
‘warp’ sixty or seventy fathoms long. 

‘*In summer it isn’t hard to tend a hundred 
traps, but forty or fifty are enough to keep any 
man’s hands full in the winter. When they’re 
rock-ballasted and have had time to get well 
soaked, they average eighty pounds apiece ; and 
you can imagine it isn’t any fun to row five 
miles offshore before light on a freezing January 
morning and haul four dozen traps up through 
two hundred feet of water. After you’ve got 
through with the first one your mittens are wet 
and your fingers numb, and by the time you’ve 
finished, your hands are in poor shape for the 
long pull in. 

“*Then the number of traps you lose is some- 
thing fearful. Every time you go out you 
generally shift half the lot to a different place. 
When they’re set in less than ten fathoms 
they’re exposed to the force of the undertow, 
and if a nor’easter or sou’easter starts in they’re 
liable to be swept away. Sometimes, too, a 
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|a half inches you have to throw back. 
The owner ripped off all old and broken laths | 











poultry in their cages up there. Surely the 
Indian could not hope for a fairer mark! 

Apparently the latter thought so himself, for 
the boy saw him raise the long barrel of a rifle 
into view and slide it slowly across a log of the 
drift-heap. 

For some seconds Moses had been holding 
his own rifle in readiness to shoot. It was his 
first experience stalking an Indian, however, 
and he felt not a little afraid. If he missed 
his aim the redskin would no doubt return the 
shot on the instant, or else rush upon him with 
knife and tomahawk before he could reload. 

But the sight of the savage making ready to 
fire at Wistar served to renew his courage, and 
he cautiously cocked his rifle. 

At so little a distance, however, the savage 
heard the click of the hammer. He glanced 
suddenly in Moses’ direction. Their eyes met 
as the boy fired. Through the smoke he saw 
the Indian leap to his feet with a frightful 
whoop; and dropping his own empty rifle, he 
darted back through the underbrush to escape. 

But he immediately perceived that the savage 
was down, writhing about and making distress- 
ful sounds. But even these movements wholly 
ceased before Moses had his rifle reloaded, for 
his bullet had entered near the Indian’s right 
armpit and passed completely through his body. 

Meanwhile the shot had produced a consider- 
able commotion on the ark. The crew seized 
their guns to repel an attack. Moses’ absence 
was immediately discovered, however, and 
seeing the skiff at the other bank, the men at 
once concluded that he had gone ashore to 
shoot the turkey. Shadwell Lincoln hailed him 


by name, and fearing lest the arksmen might | 


fire on him in the brush, Moses was 
constrained to answer. 

‘“*Come aboard, you young 
scamp!’’ shouted Lincoln. Bidding 
Wistar and Lewis haul the skiff 
round, he went ashore after Moses 
himself, being minded to give the 
boy a ‘‘wigging’’ for disobeying 
orders. ‘‘Come aboard, you 
scamp!’’ he shouted again, ‘‘Did 
you not hear me tell you not to go 
ashore after that gobbler ?’’ 

But Moses, who had by this time 
possessed himself of the Indian’s 
rifle, knife and feather-bedecked 
head-dress, stepped proudly out of 
the brush in full view of them all, 
and holding up his trophies, said, 
‘*Here’s your turkey-gobbler!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


passing vessel will hook up a 
warp with her anchor flukes, and 
drag it along until it parts, and 
the trap is gone for good. I’ve 
begun in May with seventy-six 
traps, and finished in December 
with only fourteen. Two men I know 
of lost a couple of hundred in one winter. 

‘* Another hard thing about the business 
is that you can’t keep anywhere near half the 
lobsters you catch. Everything under ten and 
It’s 
pretty tough to pull one of those heavy traps to 
the surface and find only three or four little 
fellows under size squeezing themselves into the 
corners beneath the netting. 

“One fall about eight years ago I built a 


| little fishing shanty at the eastern end of Muscle 


Ridge Channel. I had my suspicions ‘that 
about four miles seaward from Monroe’s Island 
there was a good place for winter fishing, for I’d 
drifted over hard bottom at thirty fathoms 
while trying for cod that summer. So in 
December I put down a few traps to test it, 
and found, sure enough, a ledge swarming with 
big lobsters. In two weeks I cleaned up over 
a hundred dollars. 

‘*T was careful not to boast of my good for- 
tune, and tried to get out to my traps when 
nobody would see me; but I discovered after- 
ward that somebody had been watching me 
with a spy-glass from the woods on the island. 

‘*The first notification I got that my bonanza 
had been discovered by another came as a com- 
plete surprise one forenoon early in January, 
when I rowed plumb into a lot of buoys with 
‘J. Simpson’ cut into them in big letters, 
painted red. The owner of the name was a 
Rockland lobsterman with whom I had never 
been on very friendly terms. 

“T was so mad at first that I was half- 
minded to cut his floats loose, for there weren’t 
many lobsters in my own traps that morning, 
and I knew that there would have been more if 
he hadn*t poached on my preserves. 

‘*But it’s a criminal offense to tamper with 
another man’s outfit, and after all I didn’t own 
the ledge, and had no legal right to keep him 
off it. So I shifted part of my traps and 
pulled for home with my diminished catch. 
Only I didn’t enjoy my row half as much as I 
had on the days previous. 

“Two days later I met him there in his 
wherry. It was a bright, cold morning, with a 
north wind blowing against the tide that was 
sweeping into the mouth of the bay. There 











dancing up and down like chips. I was feeling 
pretty grouty, and so when he said, ‘Good 
morning!’ pleasant enough, I dipped into him. 

“*What are you doing out here on my 
grounds?’ I said. ‘ Aren’t there plenty of other 
ledges without your following me on _ this 
one ?” 

‘That stirred him up, and he gave me as 
good as I sent. 

“**Haven’t heard yet that you’ve got any 
deed to the bottom of the bay,’ answered he, 


| dumping a trap overboard and keeping the rope 


clear as it ran out. ‘Don’t know why I 
haven’t as good a right out here as you have.’ 

**Well, we had some more talk of the same 
sort, and rowed in a good distance apart, feeling 
none too pleasant toward each other. Three 
days afterward we were out there together 
again, but each of us attended so strictly to his 
own business that he didn’t see the other. 

‘*My boat was a twenty-foot lapstreak, with 
a long, narrow floor and raking stern, built on 
purpose for lobstering. I worked as fast as I 
could. Each trap I pulled in over the side of 
the stern till it rested on both gunwales, opened 
the door, took out the lobsters that were inside, 
stuck a fresh bag of herring-bait on the spindle, 
shut the door, and gave the thing a push over- 
board. 

‘* At last I got hold of the deepest trap I had. 
The warp was full sixty fathoms long, and I 
could tell by the way it pulled that there 
was something pretty heavy on its end. The 
trap came in sight at last, a mass shapeless 
with dulse, looming darkly through the water. 

‘‘T took a turn of the rope round a pin, 











DRAWN BY 
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‘*THEN | PUSHED THE TRAP OVER AGAIN.” 


cleared off some of the stuff hanging to the 
trap, and pulled it aboard. Then I could see 
that I had made a catch. There were six 
handsome lobsters inside, big, black, lively 
fellows. I took them out and rebaited the 
spindle, putting on a generous bag of herring. 

‘*Meanwhile we had drifted a little away 
from the spot where it had been set, and as I 
wanted to drop it in as nearly as possible the 
same place, I took the oars and rowed back a 
short distance. 
again. 
smoothly out. 

“T suppose I must have been a little careless. 
I was standing with my right foot on the thwart, 
and had put the other leg back to steady 
myself. Just then the wherry fetched a lurch, 
and instead of setting my foot down where I 
had intended, I dropped it right in the middle 
of the uncoiling rope. A turn caught me round 
the ankle, and being off my guard, I lost my 
balance. 

**In an instant, before I could form any very 
clear conception of what was happening, I was 
whipped overboard, and was on my way to the 
bottom with a weight of eighty pounds dragging 
me down! 

** As I fell I made a grab at the gunwale, but 
it was festooned with dulse, and my fingers 
slipped off it as if they had been greased. Just 
as my head dropped below the edge of the 
wherry I gave a shout, and the last thing I 
remember seeing was Simpson starting up and 
jumping for his oars. 

‘‘He was on the other side of the boat, and 
at least three hundred feet away, so that it 
wouldn’t do to count too much on help from 
him. Unless I could do something to free 
myself from that terrible weight, it would be 
all over with me before he could reach the spot 
and pull me to the surface. 

**My fingers scraped the smooth strakes of 
the wherry, but there wasn’t the slightest 
chance to get hold of anything. As the water 
closed round my neck I struck out with my 
hands, hoping to be able to keep afloat, for I 
was a strong swimmer; but the eighty pounds 
hanging to my left ankle was a handicap I 
couldn’t overcome. 

**My head went under the surface so quick 
that I hadn’t time to take a full breath. Down, 
down, down I sank. Never in my life did I 
think so hard and so fast. A half-dozen 


Then I pushed the trap over | 
Down it sank, the coils of line running | 
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| was quite a chop going, and the boats were 


schemes for escape flashed through my brain 
like pictures from a kinetoscope, but not one 
was feasible. And every second I was sinking 
lower. It was a time for instant action. I 
could not afford a single false or unnecessary 
movement. I must do just the right thing, and 
do it at once, otherwise it was all up with me. 

‘*T must have been fifteen feet below the su: 
face when I thought of the only thing that 
promised a chance for life. In the pocket of 
my reefer, inside my oilskin jacket, was a 
strong knife. Fortunately both arms were free ; 
had either been hampered it would have meant 
certain death. With my left hand I tore open 
my outer jacket. The instant the buttons 
yielded I thrust my right hand into the pocket 
and grasped the knife. With my left again I 
pulled open the large blade. 

“Tt was none too soon. I was now down 
between twenty and thirty feet, and my head 
was ringing. The pressure of the water was 
something fearful; it was strangling me. 

“Bending, I groped for the line round my 
ankle, and attempted to sever it with the keen 
blade. Once, twice I tried, but my agonized 
efforts were unsuccessful. At last I drew the 
edge squarely across the slim, taut cord. The 
dragging weight fell away, and I shot upward, 
mechanically retaining my hold upon the knife. 

“My head struck something hard with a 
thump that made me tingle all over. I had 
come up exactly under the bottom of the boat. 
After bobbing against it two or three times, my 
face came above the surface close under the 
gunwale. 

**T had just sense enough left to know that I 
must get hold of something as soon as possible. 
I pawed feebly round the hard strakes, but 
could not raise my fingers high enough to get 
them over the boat’s edge. The paralysis of a 
nightmare seemed to be upon me. I realized 
my peril, and knew just what I ought to do to 
save myself, but was utterly 
unable to control my muscles. 

**I went down once, and 
the water flowed over my 
head. Then up I came 
again, to battle feebly once 
more, I®f the gunwale were 
only lower, or did not pro- 
ject at sosharpanangle! <A 
second time I sank and rose. 
It was like a horrible dream 
The chill water was fast 
numbing me. I saw that I 
could never get into the boat 
unaided. 

‘‘T had just about made 
up my mind that it was all 
over with me when, not far 
away, I heard the quick 
plash of dipping oars. For 
a few seconds I wondered in a dull, 
dreamy way who it could be and what he 
was doing out there. Then it flashed over 
me all at once that it was Simpson, and 

that he was coming to help me. 

‘‘He was on the other side of the boat, and 
so couldn’t see me close under the gunwale. 
He told me afterward that he thought that I 
was still under water, held down by the trap. 

‘The minute he got near my wherry he 
| jumped aboard, grabbed the buoy rope, and 
| began to haul it in. As he leaned over, he 
saw my head in the water just under the edge 
of the boat, and as I was sinking for the last 
time he caught me by the collar. It was a 
mighty close shave, for if he had been five 
seconds later I should have been below his 
reach. In a jiffy he had me lying on a heap 
of ropes in the bottom of my wherry. 

“*It took me a good half-hour to get the water 
out of my lungs and come to myself, so that I 
could sit up and take account of stock. Mean- 
while Simpson had rowed the boat to leeward, 
until he caught up with his own, which had 
drifted away when he jumped on board mine. 
I would have liked to lie down right there and 
yield to the drowsiness that was stealing over 
me; but that would never do in an open boat 
on a rough sea four miles from land on a 
chilling January day. The only thing for me 
to do was to take the oars, and warm up by 
rowing myself in. 

‘*It was, as you may guess, a long, hard 
pull. Simpson helped me out with a line, and 
kept close to me all the way in; but he was 
particular to see that I did enough work to 
keep my blood circulating. I was glad enough 
to get to the head, and tumble into the bunk 
beside the stove in my shanty. 

**Simpson didn’t leave me till he saw that I 
was perfectly comfortable, and that warmth and 
rest would bring me round all right. Then he 
turned to go, but stood hesitating for a minute. 

‘* ‘Small,’ he said, at last, ‘I’ve been think- 
ing it over, and I’m not so sure I haven’t 
played you a mean trick in setting my traps on 
that ledge after you found it. I’ll haul up 
and go somewhere else.’ 

*** Don’t say a word,’ saidI. ‘Where would I 
be now if it hadn’t been for you this morning ?’ 

**So we shook hands on it, and have always 
been good friends ever since. It wasn’t very 
long before we cleaned that ledge as thoroughly 
of lobsters as all the others round here ; but Simp- 
son has done me enough favors since to make up 
a dozen times for any extra money I might have 
taken alone from the spot, to say nothing of the 
big favor he did me in saving my life.’’ 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
“Phere can be no perfect happiness without 


English novelist. 


receiving. Se 
- him who doubts the heroism of women read 

the statistics of the foreign missionary 
societies. Of the eighty-seven missionaries 
supported in China by one American society, 
sixty-two are women; moreover, when war 
is threatened the women do not run away, 
but stay at their posts. 
“pos economy,’’ said the precocious son 

of the ward boss, ‘‘is getting men to vote 

for you as cheap as you can.’’ Something 
could doubtless be added to this definition by 
those able exponents of the science who are 
preparing to take postgraduate courses in 
various state penitentiaries this winter. 

new field for the bicycle seems to have 

opened in South Africa. A correspondent 
of the London Globe says that the loss of so 
many horses in the Boer War has made the 
price of horses high, and that therefore many 
Boers and no small number of Kaffirs have 
taken to the bicycle. Among the Kaffirs who 
ride barefooted the ‘‘rat-trap’’ pedal is not a 
favorite. m. 
pee has recently been raised again upon 

the old question whether popular education 
is not left too much in the hands of women. 
No matter what the pedagogical answer to that 
question may be, one human fact is certain: 
that to brave, patient, industrious women who 
have served in the public schools for small 
salaries every schoolboy, young or old, owes 
unending debt. 


Fo the benefit of a clerk who complained that 
he had to write over and over again, ‘‘refer- 
ring to our conversation over the telephone,’’ 
an English journal suggests that he say ‘‘tele- 
logue,’’? which means ‘‘a word from a dis- 
tance.”” It is not yet in the dictionary, but it 
is as correctly derived as ‘‘telegram’’ or ‘‘tele- 
phone,’’ is not slang, and saves several words, 
thus hastening the happy day when we shall 
all talk shorthand. 


great city church recently called as its pastor 
a clergyman who is seventy-two years old, 
and the act prompts the organ of one of the 
smaller denominations to name seven famous 
members of its own body who have been 
‘looking for the ministerial dead-line for forty 
years or more, and have not found it.’’ Proba- 
bly the dead-line moves about as fast as a man 
does; but the paradox is true that if he stood 
still he would soon come up to it. 
he Indians are not all tamed yet, if one 
may trust recent reports. The people of 
Wyoming have been protesting in Washington 
because the Indians from the Pine Ridge 
agency in South Dakota cross over the state 
line and hunt in the forests where their ances- 
tors hunted, and occasionally shoot the officers 
sent out to drive them back. The Indians will 
not be tame till they respect the game-laws 
or submit to arrest when they violate them. 


udden prosperity is known to be a severe test 
of character. The ‘ ‘scientist’? who lately 
said that really arid land was almost certain, 
sooner or later, to be ruined by irrigation, may 
have been reasoning from this trait in human 
nature. The Department of Agriculture does 
not support the ‘‘scientist’s’’ charge. On the 
contrary, both Secretary Wilson and Professor 
Mitchell of the National Irrigation Association 
declare that long -continued experiments in 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona, California and other 
Western States confirm the wisdom of the 
government plans. The modern agricultural 
physician does not deny water to the patient 
who is burning with fever. 
he Millinery Merchants’ Protective Associa- 
tion has agreed with the National Audubon 
Society to refrain for three years from using the 
feathers of certain birds for decorating hats and 
bonnets on condition that the Audubon Society 
will try to prevent game-wardens from inter- 
fering illegally with the milliners, and will also 
refrain from urging the passage of laws against 
the use of the feathers of domesticated fowls. 
Among the birds protected by this agreement 
are American pelicans, egrets and other species 
of heron, the killing of which in the mating 
season has been common. Now if the women 
will refrain from asking for the feathers of the 
birds in question, it ought to be easy for the 
milliners to live up to their part of the agree- 
ment, 


fb quartermaster’s department of the British | 


forces in Somaliland made a requisition, 
among other things, for “‘three parsons.” In 
due time the commanding general, whose men 
are mostly natives, was surprised when three 
chaplains, an Episcopalian, a Presbyterian and 
a Roman Catholic, reported to him for duty. 
‘They had come from England by way of the 





| Eneli car 
perfect self-forgetfulness,’’ said a noted | English maker. 


That is one of the reasons | 
that makes giving a source of greater joy than | 








Nevertheless, what was wanted was not preach- | fluctuations. Careful estimates put it at more 
ers, but pumps of a kind named after a famous | than two million in the fourth century, and at 


A clerk in London is held 
responsible for the blunder, which is not without 
its usefulness as a comical incident. But there 
seems to be enough stupidity to allow a little to 
the quartermaster in Somaliland. 
(= toward men was the burden of the 
song of the angels on the first Christmas 
night. When one thinks that nature is con- 
spiring against him to make his way hard it is 
well to recall this song, for it contains the key’ 
to the mysteries of the universe. Nature is not 
conspiring against any man or against the 
humblest creeping thing. The song of the 
plants, the hymn of the birds and the resound- 
ing anthem of the ocean are all full of the good- 
will of the Creator toward His creatures. 


® ¢ 


TRUE PHILANTHROPY. 


O ye who taste that love is sweet, 
Set way-marks for the doubtful feet 
That stumble on in search of it. 
Christina Rossetti. 


*® © 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND CHARACTER. 


n a recent discussion of public schools in the 
| United States and their relation to religion, 
a clergyman said, ‘‘We are bringing up all 
over this broad land a lusty set of young 
pagans, who, sooner or later, they or their 
children, will make havoe of our institutions. ’’ 
It is a broad statement. If it is true the fact 
is of the greatest importance, for the public 
schools surely fail to justify themselves if they 
do not build character as well as impart knowl- 
edge. ‘he charge was made as an argument 
in favor of the introduction of distinctly relig- 
ious instruction in the public schools. 

But is it true? The Outlook of New York 
City has attempted to answer the question, not 
arbitrarily, but by asking the opinion of nine- 
teen college presidents, the heads of institutions 
of learning in the North and in the South, the 
East and the West. Their replies are based 
upon a study of the students in their own 
colleges, part of whom are graduates of public 
schools, part graduates of private or sectarian 
schools where religion is taught. 

Not one of the nineteen college presidents finds 
that the moral influence of the public school is 
inferior to that of the best private schools. All 
say, on the contrary, that the public-school 
pupils enter life with as high moral conceptions 
and as much religion as their companions from 
the private schools ; but several of the presidents 
do notice a decided difference between the prod- 
uct of different public schools and different 
private schools—a difference which is always 
traceable to the character and personal influence 
of the teacher. 

The result of the interesting inquiry is a 
splendid tribute to the public schools. The 
popular faith in them is not without justifica- 
tion. But two other conclusions should not be 
overlooked: the tremendous influence of good 
teachers, that is, teachers of strong and beauti- 
ful personal character, and the influence, in 
morals and religion, of the home. If there are 
no religious influences in the home, nothing 
which the schools can teach will supply the 
lack; and if there is religion there, the pupils 
in the public schools will do very well without 
special religious instruction. 


THE RACE OF THE CITIES. 


here is almost a touch of personality in the 
i} way American cities have moved in rela- 

tive position during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Their changing fortunes are full of 
suggestiveness. 

New York, which had become the largest 
city by 1790, has held its place in front in 
every census up to the present time, and now, 
with a population more than double that of its 
next competitor, is not in immediate danger of 
losing preéminence. Chicago first appeared on 
the list in 1850 as the twenty-fifth American 
city. At each census it made a long stride 
and passed many competitors, until it reached 
second place in 1890. 

St. Louis appeared one decade earlier than 
Chicago, and by 1850 had jumped to the eighth 
place, a sensational advance. Philadelphia 
started in the second place, has never been 
below the fourth, and is to-day the third 
American city. Boston started as the third, 
and stands to-day the fifth. Charleston, the 
fourth city in the original list, lost steadily in 
relative position, until in 1880 it appeared for 
the last time among the first fifty. 
has kept its place very evenly. 
Liberties, the sixth city in the first census, and 
Southwark, the tenth, are now parts of Phila- 
| delphia. 





| It is interesting to study the influences that | as the American. 
| 


|make cities powerful the world over. The 
greatest gathering of the Chinese is at Canton. 
Hlongkong Island, at the mouth of the Canton 


less than one hundred and forty thousand in 
the eighteenth. It is now about half a million. 
For many centuries London and Paris have 
been the largest cities in Europe. St. Peters- 
burg, Berlin and Liverpool are comparatively 
modern. 

For the dwellers in the towns left behind in 
the race, it is well to remember that quality, 
and not quantity, is the important consideration. 


*® © 


DISINTERESTED KINDNESS. 


Measure each deed by love’s demand ; 
Give to the poor with open hand. 
Hallam Lee. 
* © 


A WOMAN’S AGE. 


he reluctance of a woman to tell her age is 
T proverbial. It has recently had a curious 
illustration in the construction of the book 
entitled, ‘‘Who’s Who in America’’—a_ bio- 
graphical dictionary which presents the main 
facts in the lives of the fourteen thousand four 
hundred and forty-three persons who seem to 
the editors, ‘“‘because of their position, their 
achievements and their relations to certain 
activities, legitimately subjects of inquiry and 
interest.’’ ‘Two per cent. of the men included 
in the list refused to give the date of their birth, 
and twenty-nine per cent. of the women. 

It is easy to understand why a woman 
belonging to the harem of the sultan should 
wish to conceal her age. Envious fear of a 
younger favorite is reasonenough. It is natural 
and pathetic that the woman who is earning 
her own bread in some employment where com- 
petition is sharp should fear the sound of Time’s 
hurrying foot. 

‘*T hope the lawyer won’t ask me how old I 
am,” said a gentle little woman, witness in a 
will case. ‘‘I’m afraid the music committee 
will think they must get a younger singer for 
the choir.’’ 

The desire for silence in regard to age is not 
peculiar to spinsters, for the editors of ‘‘ Who’s 
Who” testify that married women are as 
unwilling to give the fatal date as those who 
are unmarried. 

Whatever may be the impulse that prompts 
a woman to conceal her age, the extension of 
education for women will have a tendency to 
repress it. In the first place, the large number 
of college women know, approximately, the 
ages of their classmates, and the secret which 
becomes an open one at the time of graduation 
is never again guarded. 
eated woman is likely to be less desirous of 
being thought to possess the charms of youth, 


factory compliment : 
Age cannot wither her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety. 
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PARTNERS IN A CONTINENT. 


anadian progress has recently begun to 

( keep step with that of the United States, 

the southern partner in the ownership of 

a continent. The Dominion has about one- 

fourteenth the population of this country. 

About eighty thousand immigrants settled there 

during the fiscal year recently closed, or one- 
tenth as many as came to the United States. 

The smaller number means more to our 
northern neighbor than the larger one does to 
the United States, for the immigrants to Canada 
are occupying practically new country and 
blazing the way—if one may use the figure of 
the forest in writing of a treeless region—for 
the thousands who are to come after them to 
make the prairies of the north blossom as the 
plantations of the south. 

The new population is settling in the wheat- 
growing and cattle-raising regions, where land 
is cheap and plentiful enough to supply adjoin- 
ing farms for the sons of the largest family in 
Europe or America. Between five and ten 
million acres of land have been sold by private 
companies within the past three years, and 
many hundred thousand acres more have been 
disposed of by the government under the home- 
stead laws. 

The effect of the influx of population is shown 
in the crop reports. The farmers of Manitoba 
produced more than fifty million bushels of 
wheat in 1901, whereas the yield of the prov- 
ince ten years before was only twenty - three 
million bushels. The increase in the wheat 
production of the Dominion, from sixty-one 
million bushels to eighty-five millions, is due to 
the growth of this province. 

American farmers need not fear the competi- 





American 
producers of all kinds ought rather to feel an 
| interest in the development of the resources of 
| this continent, the Canadian half of it as well 


WAR ON THE POWERS OF DARKNESS. 


tiver, was well-nigh deserted until European K't Edward VII was called upon in 1902 


commercial interests found their way into Asia, | 
formed a new center of population, and founded | 


a city which is already great. 
European cities have not had so many ups 


to decide in what way a million dollars 
could best be used for charitable or utili- 
| tarian purposes. That sum had been placed at 
his disposal by Sir Ernest Cassel. After con- 


and downs as those of America, although the | sultation with experts, he concluded to build a 
Suez, Canal, in response to the requisition. | population of Rome has shown extraordinary | sanatorium for the treatment of tuberculosis by 


Moreover, the edu- | 


and more eager to deserve that highly satis- | 
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sunshine and fresh air. A site was selected in 
a grove of fir-trees, with a southern and western 
exposure, and plans were secured by competi- 
tion. Last month the king laid the corner- 
stone of the building. 

In the course of his address he said that he 
hoped disease might be arrested in the patients 
treated in the institution. ‘‘I further trust,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘that on their return home, by diffu- 
sing among their relatives and friends a knowl- 
edge of the infinite importance of fresh air and 
sunshine in maintaining health, the conditions 
under which in so many homes tuberculosis 
flourishes will be sensibly diminished.’’ 

The king said nothing new when he thus 
intimated that the ‘‘ powers of darkness’’ 
menace the physical health of the community ; 
but he did a public service in calling attention 
to the prophylactic value of sunshine. Whether 
the health-preserving quality in the sun’s rays 
comes from radium or not matters little. That 
the quality is there is the important thing. 
Nature has provided the way to preserve 
health. The animals in their natural state 
revel in the sun and save doctors’ bills. 

The sun and air will do as much for men and 
women as they do for the deer and the bear, 
the fox and the squirrel. The farmer lives in 
the open, and is strong physically and sane 
mentally. The man on whom God’s sunshine 
never falls is usually the one whose body is 
hospitable to disease and whose mind welcomes 
the wild vagaries of the quack in religion and 
of the demagogue in politics. 

There is more than rhetoric in likening the 
forces of evil to the powers of darkness. Dis- 
ease, like wickedness, shuns the light. 


* ¢ 


THE “BLUE CHRISTMAS.” 


mong the beautiful and tender memories of 

the happy childhood which Frances Willard 

always counted one of the richest possessions of 
her life was that of the “blue Christmas.” 

Times had been hard that year, and although 
actual want had not visited the prairie home, there 
was no money for gifts; and to the father, ill with 
ague, things looked dark and gloomy. But the 
children were not sick and they did not know 
discouragement; Christmas had always brought 
its gifts before, why should it fail now? So the 
two girls hung up their stockings, and the brother 
put his book-strap on the front door-knob. 

Of course the gifts came. When in all their lives 
had their mother ever failed them? The next 
morning the book-strap held Pollok’s “Course of 
Time,” and each stocking contained a few little 
sea-shells long treasured by the mother, an artifi- 
cial flower and a false curl, relics of a fashion of 
| Mrs. Willard’s younger days. 
| Poor, pathetic gifts they sound to us, but to the 
| happy, healthy-hearted little trio they were all 
that could be desired. As for entertainment, 
what could be more full of winter delight than 
going to the woods and dragging home great 
branches for the Christmas fire? To Frances 
Willard the woman, looking back through the 
years, those kindling flames still shone with their 
old radiance. 

“We thought it was great fun,” she wrote, “but 
father called it his blue Christmas.” 

There are always, and always must be, those 
who dwell upon the shadow side of the Christmas 
joy; not only the very poor,—to them more and 
more each year warm hearts and eager hands are 
sending the gladness,—but the men and women of 
harrow means whose hard toil wins them no 
margin for luxuries or pleasures. One’s heart 
must always be tender for the women who have 
nothing to give at Christmas time. 

Does not Miss Willard’s memory of her happy 
Christmas bring a message of hope to those whose 
purses are empty? Children are the happy pos- 
sessors of two magic powers which those of older 
years too often lose—freshness of imagination 
and a keen zest for life. A tiny home-made 
present and a holiday atmosphere, if it be created 
by nothing more than a Christmas pie, will make 
the day a shining one in the child’s memory. 
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HER RULE OF GIVING. 


he right rule for a gift, according to Emerson, 

is that it should be something which will 
“convey to some person that which properly 
belongs to his character and is easily associated 
with him in thought.” 

There are few people indeed who do not at least 
try to consider the particular taste and character 
of the friends to whom they give. But once in a 
while a matter-of-fact person quite fails to per- 
ceive that this is necessary. A good thing is a 
good thing in the eyes of such a giver, and it may 
be assumed that the recipient will therefore like 
| it and be grateful, unless, indeed, he happens to 
| have it already, which is the one possibility to 
| be dreaded. 
| There is a placid, painstaking, prosaic but much 

beloved aged aunt to a large flock of youthful 
|} nephews and nieces whose system, based upon 
this comfortably simple view, refuses to consider 





Baltimore | tion of Canadian wheat. There will be a | even the drawback of duplication. Every Christ- 
Northern | market for all that can be raised. 


mas she makes everything she gives, and her 
presents are of two kinds: one for girls and one 
for boys. 

One year it may be pen-wipers for the brothers, 
and needle-books for the sisters ; the next, mufflers 
for the one and mittens for the other. These 
articles she patiently and leisurely produces for 
weeks beforehand. They are always tasteful in 
tint and exquisitely made, and are usually wel- 
come. 

An unfortunate schoolgirl whose birthday in 
November had brought her already two pairs of 
bed-shoes, in what she had discovered to be Aunt 
Elmira’s bed-shoe year, tried to avert a third pair 
by a word in season conveyed discreetly through 
a cousin. 

“Dear, dear!” murmured Aunt Elmira, softly, 





| 





























halting her knitting-needles for an Instant. “Both 
pairs blue, did you say, child? 1 must be sure that 
my pair is pink, and—yes, that 1s a very good 
idea—I will knit them a size too large, so she can 
wear out the others first, and be quite sure they 
will fit when she is ready for them. Pink with a 
white finish should be pretty.” 

Very gently the cousin hinted at some other 
present, but Aunt Elmira’s head was shaken at 
once, a slight but decisive shake. 

“No, dear,” she affirmed, tranquilly, “two kinds 
of gifts are all I can make in one year without 
feeling myself worried and flurried. Ruth will 
find her bed-shoes just as serviceable and just as 
pretty a year or two later, if she can’t wear them 
how; it doesn’t matter. My mind was made up 
long ago, my dear, that too many Christmases 
were spoiled by worrying.” 

Perhaps Ruth was not wholly grateful for the 
pink shoes, and the system may be questioned; 
but Aunt Elmira’s friends certainly find the spec- 
tacle of one person always unhurried, unworried 
and unruffied, even in the wild weeks before 
Christmas, a soothing and refreshing sight. 


e¢ © 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


_- the German philosopher, says that moral- 
ity consists in acting according to principles 
which you believe everybody ought to follow 
Immorality 1s making an exception of oneself. 
He should have heard this story which the Hon. 
John D. Long tells in his personal reminiscences in 
the Outlook. A worthy gentleman called on Mr. 
Long while he was Secretary of the Navy, and 
represented himself as delegate from a Civil 
Service Reform Association of his state. 


He had gone to Washington to protest in behalf | 


of good politics against a bill to transfer the clerks 
of the Census Bureau, who had been appointed 
without examination, into the ranks of the civil 
service. 

The visitor argued that this was an injustice to 
persons who had passed examinations, and were 
entitled to enter the service in due turn. If the 
bill passed, many of them would lose the oppor- 
tunity. 
civil service reform, that the principle of appoint- 
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| with the deed by members of the diplomatic 
corps; but he awkwardly and blushingly pooh- 
poohed the whole matter. 

One evening not long afterward the old emperor 
sent for the colonel. When he presented himself, 
his majesty took from his own coat a medal of 
honor for life-saving and attached it to the breast 
of Methuen, who received it in a very awkward 
yet manly fashion. 
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THE COMPANION CALENDAR. 
A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 
Now Ready for 1904 Subscribers. 


THE COMPANION 

CALENDAR for 
1904, entitled ‘“‘Spring- 
time,” is a work of 
unusual beauty. In 
form it is a stand- 
ing screen twenty-one 
inches long and eleven 
and a half inches high. 
It consists of a large 
central panel, towhich 
are joined by narrow 
folds two smaller side 
panels. The theme of 
the center is youth and 
sunshine, that of the 
sides birds and blos- 
soms, and the narrow 
connecting folds con- 
tain the Calendar vign- 
ettes, 6months oneach. 








CENTER Panet, ‘ SPRINGTIME.'’ 
PAINTED BY W. 0. STEVENS. 
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The original paintings, made expressly for The | 


| Companion by eminent artists, have been faithfully 
reproduced by lithography in twelve colors. The 
screen is edged with a colonial bead frame of 
embossed gold. 

The Calendar ts copyrighted and published 


exclusively by The Youth’s Companion for its 
subscribers who pay for the year 1904. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


He protested that the bill was a blow at | 


cy & 


& 


ment upon examination and merit, and not on | 


personal influence, must be enforced. 


As he rose to go he turned back and said, in the 


most innocent and entirely sincere manner, “By 
the way, governor, I have a boy about twenty 
years old who 1s trying to do something in busi- 
ness and does not seem to succeed. He is a good 
boy, and I want to get him a place. I thought 
perhaps you or some of our friends here would 
have influence enough to get him a position in 
some of these departments.” 

Mr. Long says that he did not even smile, for he 
knew that a more honest and sincere soul than his 
petitioner never lived. It was the usual example 
of a man genuinely devoted to principle as applied 
to the world at large, but blind and unconscious 
when his own interest was concerned. 


PICKWICKIAN LOVE-LETTERS. 


recent book on William IV recalls the fact 

that the love-letters produced by Mr. Serjeant 
Buzfuz, at the Pickwick-Bardell trial, were pat- 
terned after letters actually used as evidence in 
the suit brought by the worthless George Norton 
against Lord Melbourne, when he was prime 
minister of the “Sailor King.” 


Three letters from Melbourne to Mrs. Norton 


were discovered. They were as follows: 
“I will call about half past four. Yours, 
“Melbourne.” 

“How are you? I shall not be able to call 

to-day, but probably shall to-morrow. 
“Melbourne.” 

“No House to-day. I will call after the levee, 
about four or half past. 
me know. 
Vauxhall. Melbourne.”’ 

The actual comment on these alarming docu- 
ments by George Norton’s counsel is not less 
amusing than the interpretation of “Chops and 
tomato sauce” by Serjeant Buzfuz. Sir William 
Follett told the jury: 

“These notes seem to admit much more than 
the words convey. They are written cautiously, 
Ladmit. There is no passion inthem. They are 
not love-letters. 
ordinary style of correspondence usually adopted 
between intimate friends.” 

One wonders if even an English jury could treat 
this gravely. 


AN UNTIMELY SERVANT. 


he musical temperament is subject to a sensi- 

tiveness sometimes acute enough to approxi- 
mate disease. Musicians have the artist temper- 
ament so badly that this story from the New York 
Tribune is plausible: 

Offenbach, the composer, had at one time an 
unusually capable valet. The man could do a 
thousand things—shave, cook, market, even doctor 
horses. Nevertheless, Offenbach discharged him. 

“Why did you dismiss such a valuable servant?” 
asked a friend. 

“Oh,” said Offenbach, pettishly, “when he beat 
my clothes outside my door he never did it in 
lime.”’ 


FOR VALOR. 


M 


Century Magazine, a story of a British officer who | 


has since won distinction. This was General 
Methuen, who at the time of Mr. White’s ministry 
to Germany was a young colonel connected with 
the British embassy. 

One day, while walking in a remote part of the 
Thiergarten, Methuen saw a working man throw 
himself into the river, and instantly jumped initio 
the icy stream after him, grappled him, pulled 
him out, laid him on the bank and rapidly walked 
When news of it got out he was taxed 


away. 


If you wish it later, let | 
I shall then explain about going to | 


But they are not written in the | 


r. Andrew D. White tells in hig reminiscences | 
of his diplomatic career, which appear in the | 


ANTHONY WAYNE’S BOYHOOD. 


W 


ayne was one of the leading spirits of the 
American Revolution. He served through- 


out the war, most of the time with the rank of | 


general. What he was as a boy will interest 
readers, and this they may learn from his latest 


| biography, written by Mr. John R. Spear. 


| When he was about fifteen years old Wayne 
was attending a school taught by his uncle, Gilbert 
(or Gabriel) wayne, and this uncle, exasperated 
at the boy’s conduct, wrote the following letter to 
Anthony’s father, Isaac Wayne: 


“I really expect that parental affection blinds 
you, and that you have mistaken Ad son’s 
eapacity. What he may be best qualified for I 


know not—one thing I am certain of, he will never 
make a scholar; he may perhaps make a soldier ; 
| he has already distracted the brains of two-thirds 
of the boys under my charge by rehearsals of 
battles, sieges, ete. | 

“They exhibit more the appearance of Indians 

| and harlequins than of students. This one deco- 
rated with a cap of many colors, others habited | 
in coats as variegated, like Joseph's of old— 
some laid up with broken heads and black eyes. | 
During noon, in place of the usual games of 
amusement, he has the boys employed in throw- 
ing up redoubts, skirmishing, ete. 

“T must be candid with you. Brother Isaac— 
unless Anthony pays more attention to his books, | 
1 shall be under the painful necessity of dismissing 
him from the school.” 
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THE MADNESS OF HOOPS. 


| hone reformers who think that women’s gar- 
| ments still do not conform to good sense and 
hygiene surely have forgotten what they wore 
forty years ago. Justin McCarthy, in some per- 
sonal recollections published in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, describes women’s dress in the early sixties 
in terms that are not exaggerated, as those who 


are now becoming elderly will testify. 

If these years had not been so rich in claims to 
| historical recollection, he remarks, crinoline would 
| yet have secured them an abiding-place in the 
| records of human eccentricities. 

No one who has not seen it can have any idea of 
the pesteouse effect produced on feminine costume 

| by this one article, the hoop. It defied caricature 
| because the reality was more rich in burlesque 
| effects than any pencil could possibly realize. A 
| whole school of satirical humor was devoted in 





- 





vain to the ridicule of crinoline. ‘Lhe boys in the 
street sang comic songs about it, but ladies 
walked by unmoved, monopolizing the pavement. 
It was a strange madness of fashion, and, like a 
| fever, it had to run its course. 
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BEACONSFIELD’S “ DON’TS.” 


| An inquiring and aspiring person once asked | 
| Beaconsfield to tell him the secret of social | 
success. “Never discuss the authorship of the | 
Letters of Junius,” was the reply. 


Beaconfield’s latest biographer, Mr. Wilfrid 
| Meynell, adds something positive to this witty 
| negative rule for getting on in the world. A dis- 
| tinguished member of Parliament begged the 

Victorian statesman to tell his young son some- 
| thing to remember; something that would help to 
| make him an agreeable and popular member of 
| society. 

Beaconsfield hedged. “Model yourself after 
| your father,” he said to the lad. 
| This was not entirely satisfactory, and the M. P. 

insisted upon a definite rule of conduct. 

“Well, my boy,” said Beaconsfield, “be amusing. 

Never tell unkind stories. Above all, never tell 

long ones.”’ 
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HER MONEY’S WORTH. 


hen Mrs. Siddons was acting in the “Grecian 
Daughter,” her part was one night taken 
by an understudy. But the character of Isabella 
was a moving one, and an Irish lady present was 
almost hysterically affected by it. 
| “It is fortunate Mrs. Siddons is not act 
to-night,” said the gentleman beside her. 
this moves - so much, you would hardly be able 
to bear that at all.” f ’ v 
“Mrs. Siddons not playing!’’ cried the weeping 
lady. “I thought she was. I never should have 
| eried if I hadn't.” 
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*“*Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and | 
world-renowned remedy for coughs, colds, hoarseness | + o . 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. (Adv. Silve rwa re Dain ties 
That add to the attractiveness 
of the table for dainty people. 





OUVENIR POST-CARDS OF HISTORIC SALEM. Ten for 
twenty-five cents. Address FRANK COUSINS, Salem, Mass. 


HORSESHOE MAGNET HAMMERS 
Don’t pound your fingers. This Hammer picks up | 
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and holds the tacks, enabling you to drive one any- | PURITAN 
| PIE OR ICE If not at dealers, 
4 sent direct on 
where within foom.. A oo stock Respuner = a | CREAM . f 
10use or shop, perfectly made, and | receipt of price. 
warranted a strong, permanent | SERVER. I I 
magnet. Price 3 Cents. sero, | 
Post-paid,56 cents. Special Price $1.75 © 
Hammers for upholsterer, : 
bill-poster,ete. Price Last Free. : 
. Robertson, 144 Oliver St., Boston, Mass, “4* K © Our name is on 





every piece. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS! | g ‘ 
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z Catalogue No. 4 
= a — » st for postal gives 
\ “ many seasonable 
» Harmless ana 
—= suggestions. 
Rubber-Tipped 
Arrow Game. ORCHID LAKEWOOD 
acett Parlor Game Made. PRESERVE e GRAVY 
ords heapsof fun. Popu- 
lar Throu hout the Civilized SPOON. ) LADLE. 
World. Two Millions Sold. 
Lf your dealer hasn’ttt send us 
mail order. ” 
PISTOL. RIFLE. 
Buys Harmless Cyr Now Harmless s-inch 
Pistol, Target | ; ic el-Plated Rifle 
S] ics Arrows | a sem Rite, Tar $9 
post-paid. post-paid for 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. § 











Mail Orders Only. We have no Agents or Branch Stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. } 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks 


MADE TO YOUR ORDER 
NOT READY-MADE. 


WE GUARANTEE 
TO FIT YOU. 


Catalogue and 
Samples Free. 
FEW weeks ago 
an importer re- 
peived a choice 
assortment of over 
200 fine Suitings 
and Cloakings. They 
arrived too late for his 
trade, and he offered 
them to us at consid- | 
ores less than their 
actual value. We pur- 
chased the entire lot, 
and shall make these 
goods into Suits, Skirts 
and Cloaks, to order 
only, at one-third less 
than our regular cata 
logue prices. All of 
these goods are suita- 
ble for Winter and 
early Spring wear. | 


REMEMBER, WE MAKE 
EVERYTHING TO ORDER, | 
NOTHING READY-MADE. 


TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 
former price $11.25, re- 
duced to $7.50; $15 Suits 
reduced to $10; $20 
Suits reduced to $13.33; 
$25 Suits reduced to 
$16.67 ; $30 Suits reduced to $20; $36 Suits reduced to $24. 

WALKING AND DRESS SKIRTS in the newest models, 
former bined $6.50, reduced to $4.33; $9 Skirts reduced to 
$6; $12 Skirts reduced to $8; $15 Skirts reduced to $10. 

WINTER JACKETS lined throughout with satin, former 
~~ 12, reduced to $8; $15 Jackets reduced to $10; $20 
jackets reduced to $13.33; $24 Jackets reduced to $16. 


All of our styles share in this sale. 

















«hes long. 
8% inche 


SIMEON L. & 
GEO. H. ROGERS 
COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Not in the Trust. 
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Shears, post-pa 

Only $1.00. 
Cuts with unerring accuracy straight strips any 
width, bias folds, ruffies, piping, and all fancy 
figures. Any child can operate it. Greatest 
invention of the age. Only thoroughly practical 


1903. 


id, 


improvement in shears in last contary. Three 

Reduced prices on Rain Coats, Newmarkets, Visiting Styles—Straight, Bent, Buttonhole. Made for the 
Costumes, Travelling Dresses, etc. right or left hand. 66,000 sold in 90 days-8 agents 
sold 9% dozen in 5 days. NO SUCH SUCCESS 


We pay express charges to any part of the United States. 
You take no risk in dealing with us, as any garment 
which is not entirely satisfactory may be returned 
promptly and we will refund your money. 


EVER KNOWN. Genuine merit brought it, 
Absolutely guaranteed exclusive territory. Splen- 

did commission. Ladies and gentlemen of good 
dress given exceedingly profitable employment 



















Catalogue and a full assortment of samples will be in any ocali 
sent FREE by return mail; be sure to say you wish ty. /iustra 
Winter Catalogue No. 48 and the reduced price ted Circulars 
samples. If possible state the color of samples you | and samples 
desire, as this will enable us to send youa full assort- of work done 
mont CF Ly yon wie, If you — ey J pore our sent Free. 

jinter Catalogue, ask for these samples only, being 
sure to mention you have the Catalogue. | REED MFG. 

COMPANY, 
NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, | Sut. 3 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. Pittsburg, Pa. 





Established 15 years. 








LADIES’ 


CHILDRENS’ 
SHOES 


is: 
Superior 


to all for 


LADIES AND CHILDREN everywhere are using 


SHINOLA 


the modern paste shoe polish, which will not soil the hands or clothes— 
gives a lasting black waterproof shine. Makes kid shoes look better 
han when new. No liquids to soil or spill—everything necessary for 
the world’s best polish is contained in this one preparation—preserves 
, leather—shines instantly, 

buy it to-day. 

Large box at dealers or 
by mail, roc. Worthless 
substitutes will be offered 
—refuse them. 

20 Jay St., 


SHINOLA co. Rochester, N.Y. 





oars - SHINOLA Dauber, sc. 
. “5 } and Polisher, 20c., has 
i lambs wool surface, 
2 backed by flexible felt, 
~ ree pest ever made. At 
= dealers, 25c. or by mail 

" goc. post-paid, 
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oor little dusty clothes, all torn 

By ruthless hands of brier and thorn 
And branches that he scrambled past 
When some bright rainbow led bim last; 
With pockets’ overflowing measure 
Of ill-assorted, grimy treasure— 
Button and ball and stick and string, 
A little bit of everything; 
And stains that show how, lacking room, 
He brought some spoil of berries home. 
Dear, telltale garments! Slow, I lay 
With trembling hands each one away; 
I may not put my tears aside, 
Ah, Little Boy that died! 


The restless feet that went to God, 

How many: eager paths they trod! 

I find their traces everywhere— 

The happy roads he used to fare. 

Here is the one that led him far 

Into the wood where wonders are: 

Grim beasts that hide in dens and lairs, 
Indians creeping unawares, 

Strong forts thrown up in oak-tree’s shade 
And snares and weapons strangely made. 
And yonder, where the grass is bent, 

I find a happy way he went 

To reach the orchard’s cool content ; 
While here—this path he used to go 

To gain a certain place I know, 

Where once we found him, fast asleep, 
Half-hidden in the daisies deep— 

All sheltered, safe and satisfied, 

Dear Little Boy that died! 


The house is oh, so still, so still! 
The sudden laugh that used to thrill 
The rooms and make the quiet ring 
Is silent now, past echoing. 

At every turn the vanished joy 
Comes back to life in some old toy: 
The rocking-horse that could not rest 
For riding on an endless quest; 

The soldier-men who had to fight 

In grim battalions day and night; 
The slate with letter partly done 
And left for other task begun; 

And here, the little empty bed, 

For all the nights untenanted ; 

The window-seat deserted there, 
And by the hearth an empty chair— 
Oh, things forevermore denied 

My Little Boy who died! 


The world is full of pain like mine. 
To-night, when stars come out to shine, 
How many a mother’s soul will know 
The anguish of this selfsame wo, 

This strange, half-comprehended lack— 
The little wanderer’s coming back 

At evening, from his fill of play, 

With the long annals of the day; 

The twilight talk; then, close to her, 
The small, white-robed petitioner ; 

And after all is done and said, 

The tender tucking into bed. 

How many a mother’s heart will beat 
Faster for fancied sound of feet, 

For fancied touch of finger-tips 

And rough caress of childish lips; 

And when the midnight dark is deep 
How many a mother stir in sleep, 

And wake, and call with arms held wide 
Some Little Boy that died! 


z 
S late to meet the interest, and reduce, 
year by year, the principal sum. 

They succeeded in so doing by industry, economy 
and good health. Other men with similar bur- 
dens saw the foreclosure of their mortgages, but 
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A DAILY PRAYER. 
ENRY HAYES was a farmer who 
had made his start into manhood 
on a heavily mortgaged farm. Both 


he and his wife worked early and | 


Mr. Hayes appeared each interest day with his | 


money. In time he owned his farm free and 
clear. 

The habit of hard work was upon him, and 
he continued it as long as he lived. In later 
years the farm grew larger, and he hired men, 
who worked as he did, and sometimes for more 
hours a day than they cared to work. Yet they 
always respected the man, and even when they 
complained among themselves about the length 
of the day, they always spoke of the sincerity 
and goodness of their employer. 

Henry Hayes was a Christian. Even when 
the work was driven at its hardest the men 
always admitted that, and they added that he 
always worked as hard as he expected his men 
to do. But no matter how the work pressed, a 
blessing was asked at the table; and after the 
morning meal a chapter was read in the Bible 
and Mr. Hayes offered prayer. The chapter 
was read without much discrimination, and the 
Bible was taken through by course, without 
halting even at Chronicles with its hard names, 
some of which were not easy for Mr. Hayes. 
He was not an ignorant man, but he had had 
only the education of the country school, and 
had added very little reading. Some of the 
chapters may have done him little intellectual 
good. 

The prayer, too, may have seemed a somewhat 





| barren one. It was made up of sentences which 
| had been picked from pulpit petitions and the 
| prayers of ministers in the home. 
same prayer every morning, word for word, 
except that on Sunday, after thanking God for 
preservation ‘‘through the sound watches of the 


labor’s dangers and the fatigues of another 
week.’’ 


those who heard it daily; yet the farm-hands 
heard it always with respect. 





| detain them and himself from work after break- 
| fast every morning without a sincere motive. 
| And that prayer gave the farmer strength to 
|live among men a life that was indeed over- 
| energetic, yet gentle and considerate ; excessively 
laborious, yet patient and self-controlled. 


| **T never remember that prayer,’’ said one of | 
| found them quite as docile as usual, but she never 
| earried roses among lions again. 
| tion too likely to be misunderstood. 


| the farm-hands in later years, after Mr. Hayes 
| was dead, ‘‘ without thinking of the value of it 
to the family, to us, the farm-hands, and to the 
| character of Mr. Hayes. I know, and I knew 
then, that it wasn’t at all what a prayer should 
be; but in spite of all that it lacked of originality 
and freshness and individuality, it was a million 
times better than no prayer, and the more I 
| think of it the more I respect the man. Henry 
| Hayes had true religion, and that daily prayer 
| and his daily life, althcugh both of them were 
limited and stern, were the prayer and life of 


a true man.”’ 
* © 


A SPANISH HERO. 


aliant and venturesome were the American 
V soldiers in the Spanish War, and valiant, 

too, were the Spaniards. It rejoiced Colonel 
Greene of the Signal Corps to tell the story of a 
gallant Spanish flagman, which Gen. A. W. Greely 
repeats in his article in the Century Magazine 
on the United States Signal Corps in war-time. 


At El Conary ite Spaniards occupied the graceful 
stone fort of El Viso. It was the key to the situa- 
tion on their left, and they built a telephone-line 
from Santiago to the fort, which they equipped as 
a signal-station. 

On July ist the American attack began at six 
in the morning, and our left, pushing forward to 
cut off the enemy’s line of communications, occu- 
a the highroad to Santiago about eight o’clock. 

aspying the telegraph-wire that bound pn nen 
El Caney and Santiago, the American soldiers, 
obedient to military instinets, promptly cut it. 

But the beleaguered fort was no more cut off 


Corse at Allatoona from Sherman at Kenesaw 
Mountain. In a few minutes a Spanish flagman 
appeared on the commanding summit of El Viso 
ond bene signaling to Santiago. 

1s 
morning sky, within rifle-range of two thousand 


El Viso. Atintervals the deep notes of Capron’s 
battery roared over the shrill music of the bullets. 
Indifferent to shot and shell, the Spaniard 
rhythmically waved his signal-Gng te and fro until 
he had sent his message. In telling the stor 
Colonel Greene added: “How long the flag wave 


or what it said I do not know, but as no signal-fla 
was reported among the trophies at El Caney, 


hope that he escaped. Here’s to him if alive! If 
not, peace to his manes !” 
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EDUCATING THE FAMILY. 


owadays, when there are several children 
N in the household, the task of aiding all of 

them with their lessons becomes rather a 
serious problem. 
was obliged to decline an invitation to pay a visit, 
went on to give her reasons. 


“No,” she said, ‘I can’t possibly leave home for 
a whole ye & You see, I’m obliged to spend 
all my time helping the children with their lessons, 
their teachers give them all so much outside work 
todo. It takes me from seven to ten every night 
to solve Harold’s problems in algebra, from four 
to six every afternoon I have to look up historical 
topics at the library for Isabel while she is strug- 
gling with her Latin, and from one until four I am 





in the fifth grade or pressing Isabel’s botanical 
specimens or translating Nellie’s French —the 
poor child’s not very strong, = know, and I 
don’t like to have her sit up too late at night.” 

“Then te not come to me in the morning?” 
| asked her friend. i 
stance.” 

“No,” replied the busy mother, with evident 
| reluctance. “I'd really like to, but I promised to 
| gpend this mornin 

he poor child would be so disappointed if I failed 

him!” 

“What are you going to do for Robert?” asked 
the friend. 

“Well,” returned the devoted mother, “I’m going 
to the swamp back of 
large green frog for him to take this afternoon to 
his biology class.” 


& © 
LIONS AND ROSES. 


‘¢4 playful lion is a terrible thing. With even 
A a tap from one of his paws he can break 
the neck of a horse,” says Mr. Frank 
Bostock in his recent book, “The Training of Wild 
Animals.”’ He goes on to declare that far more 
minor injuries to trainers result from mere play- 
fulness, awkwardness or misunderstanding on the 
part of their dangerous pupils than from vicious 
intention. Even the more serious or fatal injuries 


ferocity of the wild beast being then aroused by 
its power to harm. 


keep the animal in ignorance ; and for that reason, 
as well as because punishment for an offense it 
did not understand would merely make the crea- 
ture sulky, no animal is ever punished for an 
injury which it inflicts without savage intent. 

One trainer who was in the habit of greeting his 
favorite bear by putting his face close for a morn- 
ing caress, once thoughtlessly did so from without 
the cage instead of waiting to enter it. Finding 
the bars prevented as near an approach as usual, 
bruin yoy extended a great paw and tried 
to draw his friend’s face closer. That trainer 


thought he would lose the —_ of an eye; but 
there was no interruption of the affectionate rela- 
tions of himself and his pet. The bear had simply 
failed to understand that what would not hurt the 





It was the | 


night,’’ he added, regularly, “‘as well as through | 


The prayer certainly grew monotonous to) 


They knew that | me ey Keng bandage : 
| a man so industrious as their employer did not | fii) for meat and he mi: 


| ordered, climbed leisurely back upon their 





| 


from communication with Santiago than was | 


gure showed sharp and clear against the | 


keen-eyed Americans who were pouring a fire into | 
| of millions of people in Western Asia, Northern 


| six lan 
One overburdened mother, who | 





| the Gaelic tongue. 


either looking for pieces for little Henry to speak | 


“This very morning, for in- | 


doing something for Robert. | 


the cemetery to catch a| 





not unfrequently begin with an accident, the latent | 
| had ever penetrated. The inhabitants were greatly 
the sight of blood or at the sudden realization of | 


Of this power it is the object Of every trainer to | 


earries a searred cheek still, and it was long | 


| tough hide of a fellow bear would hurt the skin 


of a man. : 

During a performance a favorite lion, Young 
Wallace, in a playful mood once made a grab at 
the whip which his trainer was carelessly tapping 
against his boot. The stroke was gentle,—for a 
lion,—but the terrible curved claws penetrated 
both leather and flesh, and were caught for a 
second in the boot. Jerked out again by the 
startled lion, as he felt them held, they inflicted a 
most painful wound. But Wallace was not even 
reprimanded. 

’erhaps the most curious accident was that 


which befell a woman trainer, who one day thought- 

lessly replaced the light whip she had been in the | 

habit of Te by a bunch of deep red roses. | 
ne 


Instantly one of her lions sprang at them, severely 
Any wild animal will 
jump for meat, and he mistook the red mass for 
iis dinner. She had presence of mind enough to 
toss the dangerous flowers far from her, when all 
four of her lions rushed upon them a, A 
few moments of —— pawing and sniffin 

ensued, passing rapidly to disappointment anc 
disgust; then the great beasts, without even nuns 
edes- 
tals, and were ready for their usual act. She did 
not fail to remain and = them through it, other- 
wise she could never have done so again. She 


It is an atten- 
The queen 
of flowers is not appreciated by the king of beasts. 





ray shadows, undulating, long, 
Low in the west a golden gleam— 
And like the flute-call of a dream 
That holy song. 


A longing that no words can bear 

From heart to heart in human speech— 

That moves the soul in mute outreach 
Thro’ that pure prayer. 


A stillness and the fading light— 

A star or two, a dewy blur— 

And silvery fine as gossamer 
“Good night, good night!’ 


VARIETIES OF TYPEWRITERS. 


t is not generally known that typewriting 
machines are now adjusted to the needs of 
more than twenty-five languages. 


facturer is the machine that will write Arabic. 
At first thought it would be deemed unprofitable 
to furnish such a typewriter ; but when it is consid- 
ered that Arabic is the language not only of those 
who live in the country known as Arabia, but 


Africa, many parts of India, thickly populated 


| districts along the Red Sea and elsewhere in the 
Orient, it will be seen that the field for a typewriter | 
| having Arabic characters is wide. 


The Arabic machine does beautiful work, for 
the Arabic script is much more ornamental and 
decorative than the practical type used in Eng- 
land and America. The keyboard is no larger 
than the one in use in America — that is to say, 
the double-case board. Certain of the letters 
have as —— J as three different forms on the same 
key, the variations being required for the begin- 
—— middle or the end ot a word, as the case 
may be. 

One American typewriter company advertises 
“one hundred styles of type shuttles in twenty- 
1ages.” Many of these have nearly the 
same characters as English; for instance, the 
French, Spanish and Scandinavian typewriters 
are like those for English, with the addition of 
certain marks which are not used in English. 
The German, Russian and Greek keyboards are 

rovided with their distinctive characters, but in 
hese cases the number of keys is the same as in 


| the English typewriters. 


Special machines are now provided for writing 
Facetious dealers call these 
“the Irish typewriters.” 

The most curious of the foreign typewriters is 
that for writing Chinese, which was invented by 
an American i ry. This ine is complex 
and far from complete, for written Chinese con- 
tains an almost unlimited number of characters; 





| but the machine is intended only for ordinary 
| business communications, and for that purpose is 


sufficient. 

Another typewriter performs in Burmese, and 
still another writes Siamese. Also there -are 
new ee, bearing the Turkish and Persian 
scripts. 

At present there is no typewriter provided with 
Hebrew letters, and this fact a typewriter com- 


| pany explains by pointing out that although thou- 


sands use the language, few communications are 
written in that tongue. 

Almost the only language in extensive use for 
which a typewriter has not been provided is 
Japanese. It is understood that a Japanese 
scholar is at work on a keyboard to supply this 
deficiency. There is no reason why Japanese 
should not be written on a machine, for there are 


| but forty-seven characters in the alphabet. These 
| are modifications of some Chinese characters, and 


make what is known as “square hand.” 


® 


THE MODERN MAGIC STEED. 


r. James B. Dill, a well-known lawyer of New 
M York, last summer made an automobile 
trip of fourteen hundred miles through the 

wildest parts of Maine to Flagstaff, sixty miles 
from the railroad, where previously no automobile 


interested in this new-fangled vehicle. The guide 
who had been persuaded to make the trip with 
Mr. Dill began by declaring that automobiles “go 
by explosions,” and afterward became enthusi- 
astically zealous in inviting residents to “take a 
ride.” 


One day Mr. Dill overtook upon the road a _— | 
called | 
| the man, “how long will it take you to get to the 


whose log house was burning. “Mister,” 
next house? I want help here.” 

He was invited to ride thither, and after the first 
half-mile his anxiety about the burning house 
quite disappeared. 

“Let her burn!” said he, recklessly. “I should 


have to repair her, anyway. 
she burns down.” 
walked back. 

One of the most astonishing things about the 
machine was its speed. One day Mr. Dill used 


The latest 
evidence of the ingenuity of the American manu- | 


It’s just as wellif| “I 
He rode five miles, and then | 





| the telephone of a logging company to communi- 
| cate with a certam “Bill,” twenty miles away, and 
asked him to have some gasoline ready at a point 
_ miles beyond, where Mr. Dill would call for 
“To-morrer morning do?” asked Bill. 
“No. I'd like it this afternoon.” 
| “Where are ye? What ye want it fer?” 
“I'm at ——, in an automobile. I'll be down 
| there in an hour or so.” 
| “You ean’t get there before to-morrer mornin’.’’ 
“T’ll give you five dollars if you get the gasoline 
| to your place before I reach it. If t there first, 
I'll give you fifty cents, your own price.” 
“T guess you won’t get there ahead,” was Bill’s 
reply, as he +! up the receiver with a snap. 
le was an astonished man when he appeared 
at the spoemeee place with the gasoline and found 
Mr. Dill awaiting him. 
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‘““FARES, PLEASE!” 


ar-conductors, familiar with the various 
peculiarities of travellers, will agree that 
the following scene, described in the Pitts- 
burg Gazette, might occur in any street-car in any 


city. The dramatis persone are two well-dressed 
young women and the conductor. The time is the 
present. 


Conductor—Fare, please. 

First young lady (hastily)—Let me pay it, dear. 

Second young lady <openteg chatelaine and 
beginning to take out hand erchiet small package, 
gloves and keys)—Not for worlds, dearest! 
some change. 

First young lady (excavating the depths of 





I have 


wrist-bag)— Nonsense, I have it right here. And 
| you paid it last, you know. 
Second young lady—\’m sure I didn’t. It was 


| ~_ don’t you remember? The reason I know is 
cause we were going to Lottie’s tea. 
First young lady—Oh, yes, and I wore my pink 
crépe de chine. But_that wasn’t the last time we 
| went out together. We were going to the matinée, 
| and I am sure you paid the fare. 
Second young lady (triumphantl 


} taking out a 
ek ell, it doesn’t make any 
| ju 


; ie sl ifference. Ill 
ist pay it again. 

Conductor (wearily)—Fare, ladies. 

First young lady (indignantly, also producing 
| purse)—It does make a difference, too! Do you 
| think I am going out and have you pay my fare 
| everywhere we go? Here, I have it. 

; + young lady—Don’t be so silly. Here, I 
lave it. 

First young lady—My dear, | insist. 

Second young lady—Agnes, I shall be Sowa 

offended with you fh a moment. I shall pay the 
re 


Conductor—I don’t care who pays it, but I don’t 

want to stand here all day. 

First young lady (with dignity)—You are a rude 
| person and I shall report you. My uncle is one of 
| the principal stockholders, and I shall report your 

behavior tohim. Here, take thismoney. I’m sure 
you only had to wait a second or two. 

Second young lady—Isn’t it awful, the insolence 

of these people? 


*® ¢ 


WITH THE SIMPLEST IMPLEMENTS. 
Tim is a story in Lippincott’s Magazine of a 


husband who, on his return from a visit, sat 

down to hear the family happenings during 
| his absence. This incident, it may be seen, has a 
|moral. The wife was naming the reforms she had 
successfully introduced. 


“You know,” said she, “that closet that was 
locked for over a month? You said it couldn't be 
opened except by alocksmith? Well, I opened it.” 

“How in the world did you do it?” 

“With a hairpin. And the furnace door has 
| been sagging round on one hinge for ever so 
long. you know; but it’s all right now.” 

“Well, I’m glad = had it fixed.” 

“Had it fixed! fixed it myself with a hairpin. 
And then there was that — portrait of mother 
that stood on the floor for six weeks because you 
hadn’t brought me any picture-hooks —” 

“Well, I intended to, but —” 

“Oh, it doesn’t make any difference now. I made 
a — myself out of a hairpin.” 


“And there’s Willie! You’ve been coaxing and 
bribing him for a year to break him of biting his 
nails, and I broke him in a week.” 

“With a hairpin?’” he inquired, weakly. 

“No! Don’t be a goose. With a hair-brush.” 


® © 


THE MARCH OF SCIENCE. 


rofessor Sylvester of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
Pp versity was notoriously absent - minded. 

Although this story of him taxes credulity 
to the breaking point, it is nevertheless so good 
that it ought to be true. 


The professor was once walking down the street, 
absorbed in a mathematical reverie. Chancing to 
lift his eyes as he made a crossing, he saw the shiny 
black surface of the back of a cab which had drawn 
up at the corner. Ah, how fortunate! Here was 
the desired blackboard. Taking a piece of chalk 
from his pocket, the professor proceeded to write 
down his formulas. 

Presently the cab moved off slowly. That was 
strange, but—ah, yes! a swinging blackboard, and 
the professor marched gravely down the middle 
of the crowded street, happy and content over his 
beloved problems. 

Presently the cabman became aware of the fact 
that somet ing was wrong, and descending, threat- 
ened the mathematician with summary punish- 
ment. In the midst of the argument that followed 
a party of Doctor Sylvester’s friends came up, 
satisfied the irate cab-driver, and carried off the 
= to a room where he was able to complete 
his interrupted work in peace. 
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OBEYED INSTRUCTIONS. 


ihe city editor summoned the photographer 
if of his staff. “Colonel Welligan’s house is 

burning,” he said, ‘and I want a picture of 
the fire. Get out there as quick as you can with 
your camera, and take a view of what’s left of the 
building, from the inside of the fence corner.” 


| “But,” said the gp ty ys “if—” ; 

| “That’s the point I want it taken from—right in 
the corner.” 

| “But I think there’s —” 

| “I don’t care whether there’s a better point or 
|}not. You know what I want. Hurry up! You 
are losing time.” 

The es took his camera and departed. 
A few hours later he came in with the proof of a 
picture he had taken from the desired point of view. 

“What is this?” asked the city editor. 

“That is a eg oy of the ruins of Colonel 
| Welligan’s house, from the inside corner of the 
| fence, near the street.” 
can’t see anything 
“I ecouldn’t, either,” respended the photogra- 
| pher. “I tried to tell you there was a big tree 
| Standing between that corner and the house, but 
| you wouldn’t let me.” 





of the house.” 
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THE JUDGMENT 


Or « 


With his long white beard, and his bald old pate, 
With hour-glass and scythe, in his robes of state, 
Old Father Time in his grandeur sate 
All alone, 
On a rock-crystal throne, 
And bent his kindly, searching gaze 
On the passing procession of holidays. 
For he could not budge 
Until he should judge 
Of the many holidays, great and small, 
Which was the noblest and best of all. 


BY CAROLYN WELLS. 


NEW YEAR’S DAY was first to appear, 
With good resolutions and merry cheer, 
And he wished Father Time a Happy New Year. 
Then VALENTINE’S DAY came tripping along, 
With garlands of flowers and a tender song 

Of loves and doves 

And hearts and darts. 
She cajoled old Time with her prettiest arts. 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY came marching by. 
Time looked at him with approving eye, 

And listened then 

As he told again 
Who was first in the hearts of his countrymen. 


And next the FIRST OF APRIL came, 
A jolly good fellow, well known to fame. 
He giggled and grinned like a mischievous elf, 
And made Father Time laugh in spite of himself. 
Next there appeared a beautiful day, 
The fair and queenly FIRST OF MAY. 

Like a lovely child 

She beamed and smiled, 
And old Time’s heart she quite beguiled. 
MEMORIAL DAY came with tolling knells, 


pe 
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With wreaths of laurel and 
immortelles, 

And Father Time bowed his 
hoary head 

In memory of the soldier dead. 


Next moment FOURTH OF JULY had come, 
With a tooting fife and a banging drum ; 
With the Star-Spangled Banner waving gay, 
To celebrate INDEPENDENCE DAY 
Then with cordial smiles THANKSGIVING DAY 
came. 

She was a jolly, portly dame; 

She held on high 

A pumpkin pie, 
And aturkey worthy of the name. 
FATHER CHRISTMAS last in the line appeared, 
With a long fur coat and a long white beard. 
He carried a tree full of glittering toys 
To delight the eyes of girls and boys. 
And he cheerily sang to Father Time 
A Christmas carol in quaint old rime. 


Father Time sat thinking after they’d passed, 
And with grave decision he spoke at last: 
‘They are all good days,—and worthy, too,— 
Indeed, I scarcely know what to do. 

FOURTH OF JULY and THANKSGIVING DAY, 
The FIRST OF APRIL and FIRST OF MAY 
Are all enjoyable in their way. 

But if I must choose the day that’s best, 
Gladder and dearer than all the rest, 

My task is very quickly done, 

For MERRY CHRISTMAS the prize has won!”’ 
Then the other days set up a rousing cheer 
For CHRISTMAS DAY, the best of the year! 
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THE CHRISTMAS OF NUMBER 37. 


BY ELEANOR WOODBRIDGE. 


B ARRY heard them. 

for that dear boy’s Christmas,” 

grandmother said. 
EX all the aunties—there were three of 

them—nodded that they thought so, 
too. Barry could almost hear the nods. 

“‘We must consult your father,’’ the sweet, 
grandmother voice wenton. That meant grand- 
father, and grandfather was a splendid man to 
“think up” things. But even then the little 
up-and-down puckers did not smooth out of | 
Barry’s forehead. 
nothing—nothing in all the world—could make 











up for having your father and mother in| sleeves and collar and up and down the outside | 


And one by one | 


| Florida, and not another little boy or girl— 


**Something must be thought up | girls were better than nothing—within a mile | 


| of you. 
Barry did not want to hang up his stocking. 
| That was a dreadful sign. And he did not 
| want a Christmas tree—that was another. He 
| said things like that, things you had always 
|done all your life since you were little, made 
| you homesick when your father and mother 
| were down in Florida. Everything you had 
| always done made you homesick. 

On Christmas morning, when Barry started 


It still seemed to him that | to put on his navy blue flannel suit, he found | 


there were rows of gilt braid sewed round the 





seams of the trousers. 
It was rather surpri- 
sing, and made you 
feel like a—a telegram 
boy, or something. 
Still, it was _ nice. 
You rather liked it. 

And his navy blue 
cap—that was there, 
too, with a number in gilt braid 
on the front of it. Number 37! 
It was very surprising! 

‘*Put them all on and eall at 
11 Lowerhall Street immediately 
after breakfast,’’ was written on 
a card pinned to the cap. 

Going down-stairs other sur- 
prising things came to light. 
There were big, distinct num- 
bers on all the doors and printed 
names on the walls of the upper hall and the 
staircase and the lower hall. ‘' Upperhall 
Street,’’ ‘“‘Stairley Hill,’’ ‘‘ Lowerhall Street,” 
“* Kitchen Corner,’’ ‘* Auntiepeg Alley ’’— 
Barry went from one name to the other at an 
excited little trot. It kept growing more sur- 
prising. 

After breakfast he put on his Number 37 cap 
and flew to 11 Lowerhall Street. It proved to 
be the library! 

“Come in!’’ 
was the voice of Santa Claus! 


called a big, cheery voice. It 
He sat in an 


larmchair before a table piled high with big 


bundles, little bundles, long bundles, short 


bundles—bundles with pink strings and bundles | 


with blue strings. He was bluff and jolly 
and fat. Of course you knew that inside he 
was grandfather, but outside he was a real, 
regular Santa Claus. 

‘*Hello! That you, Number 37? Wish you 
a Merry Christmas! You’ve got along just in 
the nick o’ time. I can’t distribute all these 
bundles. I gave out when I got to this district, 
and, said I, ‘I’ve got to have some help.’ So 
















































I telephoned to headquarters for a 
good, likely messenger boy. ‘Send 
a smart one,’ said I. And they sent 
you, eh? Well, you look as smart 
as a steel trap.’’ 

Santa Claus selected several of the 
bundles and handed them out briskly. 

**Deliver this one at Number 
Lowerhall Street,’’ he *‘and 
these two at 3 Upperhall. You’ll 
have to climb Stairley Ilill, but 
you’re not so fat as Iam. I can’t 
climb—given it up. You needn’t 
hurry—messenger boys never do, I’m 


tal 


said, 


told.’”’ 
‘ But they whistle,’’ laughed 
Barry. ‘‘I’ll whistle.’’ 


Ile was back again very soon for 
more bundles. ‘This time there were 
two for Number 5 on Auntiepeg 
Alley—and Number 5 was Barry’s 
room! Of course he must not stop 
to open them, but he felt of them 


and smelled of them all the way up 
the hill. 
Ile delivered bundles at all the 


numbers on all the streets. 
It was great fun, and he 
forgot all about Florida. 

‘*Here’s a bundle for a 
large family that lives just 
round Kitchen Corner,’’ 
Santa Claus said. ‘‘Don’t 
spill any of it. Keep it 
upside—I mean right side 
up. I wouldn’t have that 
family miss its Christmas 
for a farm! Nice family 
—very nice family !’’ 

It felt like a bottle, and 
it certainly joggled like 
things you carry in bottles. 

jarry was full of delight- 

ful curiosity. He could 
hardly wait to find who 
the family—oh! He found 
it in a clothes - basket at 
Number 13, and it was 
dear old Glory Purr and 
her six little spandy new 
kittens! Then he carried 
a Christmas bundle to 
Shedchamber Street for the 
hired man, and another to 
Attic Avenue for Deborah. 
Oh, the bundles and the bundles the little 
messenger boy delivered! And, queerly enough, 
every second or third one was directed to 
Number 5 Auntiepeg Alley! 

‘*Num - ber — Number # L-o-w— must be 
| Lowerhall,’’ spelled Santa Claus, on the last- 
| of-all bundle. ‘‘I wish people would remember 

that my eyesight .is getting poor, and not write 
| their directions so fine. Take this to Number 
19, messenger boy. It’s the last one, thank 
| goodness! Here’s your morning’s pay.’’ He 
was handing out something small and round 
land very shiny. Barry knew it was a five 
| dollar gold piece. 

“Oh!’’ he gasped, but he got no further. 
| What do you think Santa Claus was doing? 
Hugging the messenger boy as hard as ever he 
could, and the messenger boy was laughing 
| gleefully and hugging back! 

**It’s about the best Christmas [ ev-er had, 
Aunty Peg!’’ declared happy, tired Barry at 
bedtime. ‘‘I’ve had the splendidest fun! ’Cept 
that papa and mama were in Florida ’stead of 


", 


here, it would be the ve-ry—best—one! 
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AN IMPORTANT TRAIN. | 


pon great railroad systems the wrecking-train 

is as carefully arranged as the apparatus in a | 
fire company’s house, ready to go into action as 
soon as the call for it is ticked upon the sounder | 
in the despatcher’s office. A writer in Pearson’s 
Magazine-gives an account of the “wrecker.” 


Coupled together, the cars stand upon a conye- | 
nient switch-track that is always connected with | 
the main line. No other cars are allowed to be | 
placed upon this switch at any time. Some com- | 
panies reserve one of the fastest locomotives | 
purposely to haul the wrecking-train, and keep | 
the engine in the roundhouse with fire continually | 
in the furnace box, prepared to steam up at a/ 
moment’s notice. 

The train is made up of four, sometimes five | 
cars, the rear one being occupied by the officers 
and wreckers, with a portion reserved for the rope | 
and chain which are part of the equipment. 

The officers have a “sitting-room” with a table | 
and benches, where a can consult on their way 
to the scene of the accident. The men’s quarters 
are furnished with a few stools and a bunk for 
each man, so that, if called during the night, the | 
crew may have a chance to take a nap on the way. 

The next car in front is called the ‘block car,” 
and contains a small-sized lumber-yard, filled as 
it is with pieces of timber ranging from wedges to 
be hammered under the wheels, or jacks, to square 
posts of various lengths, used for oropping. 

Since the invention of the wrecking-train, “hand 
tackle” is not employed as much as in former 
days; but hundreds of feet of rope, ranging from 
sizes the thickness of one’s finger to cables two 
inches thick, are carried in coils with huge wooden 
pulleys, as are also chains strong enough to move 
a hundred-ton weight. On the next car are two or 
three sets of extra trucks with wheels attached, 
to replace any that might have been broken, for 
the lower part or gearing of rolling-stock suffers 
more in an accident than any other portion. 
Sometimes it is wrenched completely from the 
ear itself, the wheels broken off the axles or 
damaged in some other way, so that it is fit only 
for scrap-iron. Next to the locomotive is the 
crane-car, on which swings a great steel arm 
whose muscles of chain will raise fifty tons at a 
time and swing it through the air, doing the work 
of five hundred pairs of hands. 

The life of a railroader is full of uncertainties. 
No one_ knows when news of an accident may 
come. Perhaps several weeks may elapse with- 
out even a car leaving the track; then all the 
wrecking-gangs on the system may have their 
hands full because of two or three disasters in 
twenty-four hours. In this seer the work is 
similar to fire department service in a big city; 
but the railroad companies believe in keeping all 
hands employed between times, and the wreck- 
train is always stationed near some of the shops, 
where the men can fill up their time. One set is 
at work days and another set nights, unless the 
railway is too small to afford a double crew, when 
the “call” method is employed. The men are then 
obliged to reside where the “caller” can reach 
them in ten or fifteen minutes. 
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IN THE SECRET HIDING - PLACE. 


M*’ famous old houses in England have secret 
chambers and hidden passages as romantic 
as any which have constituted the stage scenery 
of fiction. In his book, “Secret Chambers and 
Hiding-Places,” Mr. Allan Fea says that the 
persecution of the Catholics in Elizabeth’s time 
was the cause of building many secret retreats in 
the houses of Catholic families. A Catholic priest, 
Father Gerard, gives an exciting account of the 
search for him in a Catholic house in 1594. 


The searchers broke down the door, and forcin 
their way in, spread rouge the house with grea 
noise and racket. Their first step was to lock up 
the mistress of the house in her own room with 
her two daughters, and the Catholic servants they 
kept locked up in divers places in the same part 
of the house. 

They then took to themselves the whole house, 
which was of good size, and made a thorough 
search in every part, not forgetting even to look 
under the tiles of the roof. he darkest corners 
they examined with the ae candles. Finding 
nothing, they began to break down certain places 
that they suspected. They measured the walls 
with long rods, so that if the measurements did 
not tally they might pierce the part not accounted 
for. Then they sounded the walls and all the 
floors to find out and break any hollow places 
there might be. 

A servant betrayed the general location of 
4 hiding-place, but did not know the way to it. 
Then the search began anew. 

Finding nothing during the whole of the third 
day, ho | proposed on the morrow to strip off the 
wainscot of the room. Meanwhile they set guards 
in all the rooms about to watch all night lest I 
escape. 

The way I got into my hiding-place was b 
taking up the floor [that overhead in the chapel] 
under the fireplace. The place was so constructe 
that a fire could not be let in it without damaging 
the house, although we made a point of keeping 
wood there, as if it were meant for a fire. 

The men on the night watch lit a fire in this very 
yrate, and began chatting close to it. Soon the 

yricks got loose and nearly fell out of their places. 
I Song they were going there and then to break 
open the place and enter, but they made up their 
minds to put off further examination till next day. 

The next morning they resumed the search most 
carefully everywhere, except in the top chamber, 
which served as a chapel, and in which the two 
watchmen had made a fire over my head. God had 
blotted out of their memory all remembrance of 
this thing. The searchers, forgetting or not caring 
about this room, busied themselves in ransacking 
the rooms below. They stuck to their purpose o 
stripping off all the wainscot till they came to 
the very place where I lay, and there they lost 
heart and gave up the search. They thought I had 
escaped somehow, and so oy | went away at the 
end of the four days, leaving the mistress and her 
servants free. 
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HOME-MADEZ JAM. 


“ee must give him plenty of berries,” said the 
doctor, who had been asked to furnish a list 
of articles suited to a convalescent patient’s daily 
diet. ‘The seeds are good for him.” 


One day, not long afterward, the little girl of the 
family heard her mother lamenting because there 
were no berries in the market for the invalid. 
The child left the room quietly, and presently | 
returned with a saucer of something that looked 
inviting. 

“Here, papa,” she said, ‘‘just try this. I fixed 
it for you.” 

“What is it?” asked the invalid, with a spoonful 
half-way to his lips. 

“Jelly with little glass beads in it. If you eat it 
with your eyes shut you’ll never know it isn’t 
whole raspberries. I tried it, and it was just 
lovely!” 
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The Youth’s Companion in 1904. 


HROUGHOUT the seventy-seven years of its existence, The Companion 

has grown steadily in excellence. The seventy-eighth volume will be at 

once more readable and more valuable than any of its predecessors. The 
best story-tellers will be represented by their best stories, and public men, travellers, 
men of science and leading educators by exceptionally interesting articles. All the 
regular departments will better their past high standards. All those who pay their 
subscriptions for the year 1904 will receive a copy of the beautiful Calendar 
published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion for its readers. What else they 
will receive the partial list of contributors for the new year printed below gives 
but a faint idea. The complete announcement will be sent on application. 











Articles of the Highest Value by 


PRES. IRA REMSEN. 
PRES. HENRY S. PRITCHETT. 


N article on some important, timely 
or highly interesting topic by the 


person best qualified to treat it is THE HON. WILLIAM R. DAY. 
printed in every number. The sub- THE REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK. 
jects range from science to travel, SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 

from reminiscence to public affairs. H. RIDER HAGGARD. 


No field of interest is neglected and the RT. HON. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 
THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


highest standard of accuracy is main- MAJOR E. W. HALFORD. 
tained. It is the intention to keep AUSTIN DOBSON. 
the reader fully abreast of the times. - SIR H. H. JOHNSTON. 
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Stories for Family Reading by 


MARY STEWART CUTTING. ORE than two hundred stories 
ALICE BROWN. are printed every year and they 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. always exhibit high ideals. Varied in 
SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT. scene, appealing in sentiment, lively 
MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS. in incident, they have an interest 
JANE BARLOW. which compels a reading from both 
ELIA W. PEATTIE. old and young. Zhe Youth's Com- 

SHELDON C. STODDARD. panion is the prince of story-tellers. 

GRACE S. RICHMOND. 














Tales to Delight the Boys by 
BLISS PERRY. 
RALPH HENRY BARBOUR. 
SHELDON C. STODDARD. 
C. A. STEPHENS. 


O question of moment to the 
world, to the nation, or to the 
home will fail of interesting and im- 
partial discussion on an alert and able 


editorial page. The staff of writers JACK LONDON. 

is large, and admirably equipped for NORMAN DUNCAN. 

its work by knowledge and training. FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS. 
The page will be found a pleasure ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER. 
and a help to every mature reader, HARRY STILLWELL EDWARDS. 

and a liberal education for thoughtful CHARLES ADAMS. 

young people. ROE L. HENDRICK. 
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Charming Stories for Girls by 


GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 
GRACE MARGARET GALLAHER. 
WINIFRED M. KIRKLAND. 


O aid the reader to keep well 
informed on public matters, there 
is the useful department of Current 


SARAH CARMICHAEL. Events. To tell him every important 

ANNA FULLER. discovery of science, there is the de- 

MARGARET E. SANGSTER. partment of Mature and Science. The 

ELIA W. PEATTIE. Health Articles have great practical 

MARGARET JOHNSON. value. The Pages of Miscellany have 

LOUISE R. BAKER. a kaleidoscopic variety and 7he Chz/- 

HENRY G. HUNTING. dren's Page charms the youngest 
ETTA WEBB. readers. 








MARIANA M. TALLMAN. 











SOME REMARKABLE SERIALS. 
JOHN IMBERLAY, TRUSTEE, LITTLE SQUATTERS, IN THE DEN OF SEA-LIONS, 


By HOMER GREENE. By HAMLIN GARLAND. By F. H. NEWCOMB. 
THE RED MARK, HASKERY’S GANG, THE HANOVER INHERITANCE, 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL. By ARTHUR E. McFARLANE. By MARGUERITE TRACY. 
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BADGERS AND THEIR WAYS. 


adgers belong to the great weasel tribe, 

although they are also allied, as many people 
know, to the bears. Among their more or less 
distinguished relatives may be named the wol- 
verene, otter, skunk and marten. In Africa and 
India, says a writer mn Longman’s, are to be 
found the curious ratels, a remarkable branch 
of the family, distinguished by their extraordinary 
fondness for honey. To obtain this luxury they 
spend most of their time hunting for the nests of | 
wild bees. 


They are absolutely oblivious, as are our English | 
badgers, of the stings of the infuriated bees, their | 
tough, thick and loose coats protecting them 
from any serious injury. Ratels are strong and 
— courageous beasts. The Boers of South 
Africa hold them in high respect, as do the natives, 
and assert that a pair of these beasts will occa- | 
sionally attack a human being. I have heard of 
men being treed by these animals, but whether | 
the tale was true or false I am uncertain. What 
is certain is that the ratel, or honey-badger, of 
South Africa is a beast extremely difficult to kill, 
= reason of his tough constitution, good defen- 
sive powers and extraordinarily loose coat, and | 
that he is, when meddled with or put out, a beast 
of very high courage and unpleasant manners. 

Badgers in captivity are not often seen; yet 
when taken quite young and reared, they become 
very interesting pets. I once knew a tame badger 
which was, in its way, one of the most interesting 
and amusing beasts I ever met. It had been 
brought up from infaney with a tabby kitten, and 
the two, as they grew older, developed a warm | 
friendship. Their evening gambols were most | 
amusing. The cat, with her sprightly and active | 
wars, and the badger, with his awkward gait and 
ludicrous, old-fashioned manners, formed the 
oddest contrast. This badger had an extraor- 
dinary attachment for its master. 

1 have always regarded the aardvark, the ant- 
eater of South Africa, as the champion digger of 
the animal kingdom; but the badger takes a very 
high place in getting underground. | 

A captive badger, unless very carefully looked | 
after, will make its escape from what seem 
impossible situations. The sportsman-naturalist, 
St. John, one day found a badger in a trap, not | 
much injured. ying a rope to its hind leg, he | 
drove the animal home, strange to say, the captive | 
beast Jogging steadily along in front of him, and 
giving little more trouble than a pig going to 
market. On reaching home, the animal was put | 
for the night into a paved court, where it seemed 
a. secure. “The next morning,” says St. 

ohn, “he was gone, having displaced a stone that 
I thought him quite incapable of moving, and 
then, digging under the wall, he got away.” 


e © 


LIGHTHOUSE HEROINES. 


he history of the lighthouse service shows that 
women are thoroughly reliable and efficient 
as light-keepers. As arule they are not appointed 
to the eare of lights of the first importance, 
because the work would be too arduous; but 
wherever they have been put they have done their | 
duty most satisfactorily. The Boston Herald tells 
of many notable feats of heroism performed by 
women lighthouse-keepers. 


On Lake Michigan, at the north end of Milwau- | 
kee Bay, stands a tall red tower, which is under | 
the charge of Mrs. Georgia Stebbins. Its light is 
one hundred and twenty-two feet above the water, | 
and may be seen for twenty miles. Ten years | 
ago there was a frightful storm, and three men, 
upset from a sailboat, were in imminent danger | 
of drowning. Mrs. Stebbins went to their assist- | 
ance, and rescued them at the risk of her own life. | 

Twenty-five miles out in the ocean, in the path- 
way of the steamers from Boston to Halifax, is a 
barren and rugged island of small area, which in 
stormy weather is often swept by the waves. It 
is called Matinicus Rock, and the lighthouse was 
formerly kept by a man named Sam Burgess. 

On one occasion, in winter, he had gone away 
to the mainland to procure provisions, when the 
weather turned bad and prevented him from 
returning. Meanwhile his wife, who was an 
invalid, and her four daughters lived for three 
weeks on one cup of corn-meal and one egg apiece 
per day. The sea swept everything off the rock, 
driving the family to the light-towers; yet the | 
lights during all that dreadful period were as 
carefully tended as usual, and never failed. 

The wife of a lighthouse-keeper often acts as 
his assistant, and performs all his duties when 
he happens to be awer, Thus it chanced that 
once, during a storm, Mrs. Fowler, whose hus- 
band had charge of North Dumpling light, on the 
Rhode Island coast, found herself fe serious 
trouble. There was a thick fog, and the machine 
for ringing the fog-bell broke. It was an accident 
that might have cost many lives and more than 
one ship; but the woman was equal to the occa- 
sion. Sealing the outside of the tower, she 
fastened a rope to the bell, and rang it until the 
weather cleared. 
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NOT REASSURING. 


middle-aged man and his wife who were about 

to take a trip to Washington decided that, as 
it was the beginning of the season, they had better 
invest in some new clothes. Their grown-up 
children, says the New York 7'ribune, made fun 
of their “new” appearance, but it was not until 
the parents were safely settled in their seats and 
had opened their bags that they discovered the 
joke that had been played upon them. 

One of the grown-up children had filled both 
satchels with rice, and when father and mother 
opened their bags the grains were scattered 
broadcast. ; 

Of course there was at once an amused smile 
on every one’s face, and the mother felt herself 
getting redder than she had ever been in her life 

fore. She was made no more comfortable by a 
fat German woman orion J opposite, who leaned 
over and said, quite audibly: 

“Ach, never mind! I’m a vidder voman now, 
but b7 dis time next veek I'll be in de same fix 
m’self.” 


. 
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A DISCREPANCY SOMEWHERE. 


n Irishman and an Englishman were recounting 
feats of physical prowess, says the New York 
Times. The Englishman, by way of showing his 
Strength, said that he was accustomed to swim 
across the Thames three times before breakfast 
every morning. 
“Well,” said the Irishman, “that may be all 
right, but it do seem to me that your clothes would 
be on the wrong side of the river all the time.” 














to sell the most 
desirable clothes 
Liberal commission. Fast sell- 
ers. Send one dollar for sample Pantrack (holds six 
pairs). After tive days’ trial, if not satisfactory, return 

1.0. D. to C. H. Dickinson, Coldwater, Mich. 
Reference, E.J Alien, Agt. U. 8. Express Co., Colawater, Mich. 


BRIGHT BOYS WANTE 





greatest ease. 
multiplication ; 
madc so simple that a child can perform it instant- 
ly. We guarantee to teach you ; guarantee to satisfy 
ou; guarantee to improve your figuring 100%. 


Hundreds o 


every commercial 


fou can learn at home during spare moments. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK. 


It contains numerous short cuts in figures fully 
explained. A postal card will bring it to your very 
Address, 


oor. 


COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 


277 Schools Bidgs., Rochester, N. Y. 


romotion. We teach 
thousand ways to save 
difficult 


calculation 














ET us answer one question in 
print which our salesmen are 
asked every day: 


“Why is the ANGELUS 
better than any of its 
imitators—other piano 
players ?” 


Speaking exactly, the Angelus 
is not a ‘‘piano player,”’ but a means 
or playing aid with which you can 
play any known piano music As IT 
SHOULD BE PLAYED. Beyond its 
general superiority in construction 
—_and it is the product of the 
Messrs. White, of whom there are 
three living generations who have 
devoted their lives to the work of 
perfecting high-class musical in- 
struments —its Phrasing Lever 





removes this instrument to a class 





IX A NEW DRESS, with colored picture 
dials illustrating the popular sports. 


Nickel Silver Cases with Antique Pendant. 
Will delight the heart of every boy. 
Nine different dials to choose from. 


FOR SALE 


FULLY GUARANTEED. 
BY ALL JEWELERS. 


New England Watch Co. 


NEw YorkK City: 
37-39 Maiden Lane. 


OFFICES: 

CHICAGO: 
131-137 Wabash Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO: Spreckels Bldg. 


ye Saree THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. Pe APSA a De 3c 
SHORT CUTS 


IN FIGURES —— 


Short cuts in figures mean 
‘ou to calculate rapidly. 
abor and assure accuracy. 

problems solved instantly and mentally with the 
Instantaneous addition ; lightning 














by itself, where the imitators with 
their automatic expression indica- 
tors cannot follow. 


THE PHRASING 
LEVER, 


a small ivory tablet, simply FREES 
the performer. You can play any 
music you like with all the grace 
and expression known if you have 
an Angelus. If you wish to play 
any composition in the conven- 
tional manner, you will find this 
very simple, as the rolls are plainly 
marked; but when you wish to 
improvise, so to speak, or vary 
the playing to suit every whim or 
fancy, you must have the Angelus 
Phrasing Lever. 








THE WILCOX € WHITE CO., 
uanisen, CONN... VU. S.A. 
Established 1876. 

















SKATES 


please this youngster. 

Of course they do. 

They please every one 
who uses them. 

Every boy and girl 

who doesn’t own 

a pair of Barney 

& Berry Skates 

should have them 
for Christmas. 


Write at once for our 
FREE CATALOGUE, 
containing the latest 
Hockey Rules. 


BARNEY & BERRY, 
79 Broad Street, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 








Read How 


We are Manufacturers and Importers; we 
sell our goods direct tothe consumer and so 
save all dealers’ profits; we give this saving 
to the consumer in the form of a valuable 
The fine quartered oak rocker 


premium. 
shown here is worth $ro at retail. 


We give 


you this rocker with the $10 assortment of 


goods as given below—$20 in value for $10. 
Or you can send for our Book /, choose your 
premium from over 200and make your own 
selection of goods to the necessary amount. 


Our Book J 


tells all about the Walker Plan, describes and illustrates 
all our goods and premiums, tells how to form a Walker 
Club, ete. Send for it to-day. 


W. & H. WALKER, 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Founded 1837. 


COMBINATION No. 2, 


60 cakes Walker’s Soap, R 
10 0“ CUWhi 
1 “ Refined Pine Tar Soap..... 
1 carton, 3 cakes, Oatmeal Soa: 


Magnolia Soap............. 
10 packages Ammoniated horax Soap Powder 
lo 62 Common Sense Scouring Powder. . 


1 carton Perfection Bag Blue....... 
1 can Baking Powder ......... 
1“ Qld Gov’t Java Coffee 
1“ Form 
: bottle Extract Vanilla.... 
OM. «2 cece voce 
1 package Sachet Powder, Violet 
1 tablet Cream Shaving Soap.... 
1 bottle Antiseptic Tooth Powder 
le Perfumed Tal 
BBP CONE CHUB 60 0000 coco cc eess 
1“ Rose Cream 


Value of goods............. 
Vv 


alue of Premium. :. 
Total. 





ooster Ri 
te Floating Castile Soap 








SM aces. cases, 
osa Oolong Tea, Llb...... .... 





BRSSRESSRRSSSREsS 


YOU GET ALL FOR $10. _ 




















First - 
Aid 
in the 
Home 


In the emergency hospitals Pond’s 
Extract is valued because of its 
power to stop bleeding; because of 
its efficacy in reducing inflamma- 
tion; in relieving pain; in pre- 
venting blood poison! It’s the 
remedy that 


Saves Life 


For the home there is no other 
“ first aid” so sure as Pond’s Ex- 
tract — the old family doctor. 

Beware of watered witch-hazel, 
often offered as a substitute on the 
plea of cheapness. At its best it is 
worthless; at its worst it is dan- 
gerous. If you want to be sure 
you must get Pond’s Extract. 


Sold only in sealed bot- 
tles, under buff wrapper. 











HOUSE 


COFFEE 
lve tried them all.” 


The only practical way to compare 
this coffee with others is to try it, and 
if this advertisement induces you to do 
this it will have accomplished its pur 


pose. We know that after once using 
White House Coffee you will agree that 


It Has a Flavor All Its Own. 


Why not order a can of your grocer 
to-day and settle the question? The 
price is just about the same as you are 
now paying for ordinary coffee. The 
grocer can supply you if he will. 

For five 2-cent stamps we'll send 
you the “ Story of the Wiate House 
and its Home Life.” Send for tt. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 
Principal Coffee Roasters, 
BOSTON and CHICAGO. 


>. 
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IT BEARS INSPECTION 
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SINGLE 
GUN 
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Perfection 
in design, simplicity 
and superior work 
manship and finish 
make the 


H&R 
Single Gun 


the best holiday gift 
Your dealer can sup 
ply, or we will sell 
to you direct 





Harrington & Richardson 

Arms Company, 
Dept. Y, 

Worcester, Mass. 

| Makers of H & R Revolvers. 

| Catal que Jor postal. 
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CURRENT-EVENTS 
T™ GOVERNMENT 

OF PANAMA December 2d formally 
approved the canal treaty with the United 

@/@ States, recently negotiated at Washing- 


PROVISIONAL 


ton. Germany and Austria- Hungary have 
recognized the new republic. 
pesmas ScANDALS.—The report of 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-Gen- 
eral J. L. Bristow upon corruption in the 
postal service has been published, with a 
memorandum by President Roosevelt. The 
chief abuses were in the offices of the first 
assistant postmaster-general, the assistant attor- 
ney-general for the department, the superintend- 
ent of free delivery, the general superintendent 
of salaries and allowances, and the superin- 
tendent of the money-order system. ‘They took 
usually the form of extravagant expenditures 
and fraudulent contracts, in which chiefs of 
bureaus and clerks of the department connived 
with outside conspirators to enrich themselves 
at the public expense. One of the worst abuses 
was favoritism shown to various swindling 
schemes which were using the mails for fraudu- 
lent purposes. The investigations have resulted 
in the resignation or removal of 17 officers and 
clerks, and in the finding of 44 indictments 
against 31 persons, of whom 10 were connected 
with the postal service. The frauds began 10 
years ago, and most of the men implicated have 
been long in the service. 
R' FORMS IN MACEDONIA.—Under 
severe pressure from Austria and 
Russia, and the assurance that if it did 
* not yield those powers would themselves 
undertake reforms in the Macedonian provinces, 
‘Turkey accepted, November 27th, the memo- 
randum presented by the Austrian and Russian 
ambassadors November 10th. At the same 
time it reserved the right to negotiate regarding 
details, so that the measures may be applied in 
such a way as not to impair the independence, 
sovereign rights and prestige of the government, 
or the maintenance of the status quo. 
COPE OF THE REFORMS.— There 
- A are nine points in the memorandum 
$4 embodying the proposed reforms. The 
most important provisions are those for 
the appointment for two years of Austrian and 
Russian assessors to act as advisers to the 
Turkish inspector-general in Macedonia, Hilmi 
Pasha, to observe and report upon the condition 
of the Christian population ; and for the reorga- 
nization of tle Turkish gendarmerie and police 
by a European general in the employ of the 
Turkish government, aided by a number of 
officers of the great powers. There is a provision | 
also for the appointment of mixed commissions | 
to investigate political and other crimes com- 
mitted during the disturbances ; and the ‘Turkish 
government is required to allot special sums of 
money for rebuilding the desolated Christian 
villages, and pledges itself to carry out the re- 
forms embodied in the scheme presented last 
February. If these reforms were accepted in 
good faith, they might improve the existing con- 
ditions ; but the manner in which the Turkish 
government qualified its acceptance of the mem- 
orandum leaves large loopholes for evasion. 
ERIOUS ANTI-AUSTRIAN DEMON- 
STRATIONS were made at Rome, 
Genoa and other Italian cities November 
26th, and the crowds, mostly composed 
of students, were with difficulty controlled by 
the police. The direct cause of the disturb- 
ances was the prohibition by the Austrian 
government of the institution of a free Italian 
university at Innsbruck; but the demonstra- 
tions were, in part, an expression of the ‘‘ Italia 
Irredenta’”? movement, which aims at the res- 
toration to Italy of Trieste, Trent, Dalmatia 
and Istria. 





| gpscasomniage EXPLORERS.—The Ar- 
gentine gunboat Uruguay found the 
#7 '* members of the Nordenskjold antarctic 

expedition on Paulet Island, November 
18th, and carried them to Buenos Ayres. ‘They 
had been on the island since last February, 
when their ship, the Antarctica, was crushed 
by the ice. One sailor died last winter, but 
with this exception all the members of the party 
were well. ‘They report successful explorations 
of Graham and King Oscar II Lands. The 
expedition sailed from Gottenborg, Sweden, 
October 16, 1901. 


EW ZEALAND has followed the ex- 

ample of Canada in establishing a 
preferential tariff in favor of British 
goods. The new tariff, which went 

into effect November 20th, places a duty of 20 
per cent. on certain classes of goods now free 
of duty, when imported from non-British terri- 
tory, and greatly increases the duty on certain 
other classes of goods when from countries 
outside the British empire. The duty on tea 
grown within the British dominions is removed. 
It is estimated that the changes will add about 
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300 Foreign Stamps, 10c. 104—all different— 
from Malta, Bulgaria, ae. etc., Album, 10c. 
tee 0-8 10c. 200 varieties, 25c. 500 vari- 
eti “it $1.2 000 varieties, $4.75. 32-page list 

A yon 50%, com. J. rowel 
Stamp Co., 514 Caxton Bidg., Cleveland, 





and through service on me 
cH FAP RATES hold Goods to and from Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Oregon, 





Washington. Write for rates. Map of Californ free. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., V, 325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


"Pain killer 


d the Rheumatism’s zone. 

















TELEGRAPHY 


Taught quickly. Can’t fill demand for operators. Esta’ 
lished 18745 endorsed by officials W cern. Union Te. 
Co. T otal eost: Tuition 6 er to and de writing), 


room,6 mos. ve reduc 
free tay bony "DODGE’S INSTITUTE, Talporaioe, iattanns 


Best by Test 


FOR 
disordered stomachs, 
) aching heads 
and constipation. 





“It’s good for children too” 


ip 
Used by American 
Physicians since 1344. SOc and $1.00 at druggists 








AT LAST! 


Marion Harland’s 
Complete 
Cook-Book. 


Special Offer to Regular Sub- 
scribers to Youth’s Companion. 
A copy of Marion Harland’s new 
complete Cook-Book will be sent 
to any one requesting it on approval. 
Ample time will be given for full 
examination, and after that the price, 
which is two dollars, may be sent, 
or the book returned without ques- 
tion or comment. 
The only requirement is that you mention 
“Youth’s Companion” when you write for the 
Marion Harland complete Cook-Book. 


Address The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Merrill Square, Indianapolis, Ind. 




















$200,000 to the revenue of the colony. 






ESINO}, 


the new medicinal sony for for Prin and 
. scalp, produces a wealth hair by 
> the same virtues it ok Fn the 
skin—establishes healthy conditions. 
t cleanses and corrects. ‘or dan- 
druff, itching, eruptive scalp, falling, 
Y | hair, eczema, it is unequaled. It is: 











derivative of the famous skin ointment 
—Resinol. Fine for toilet, nursery, bath. 
Sold everywhere. Sample free. 


Resinol Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 


o> Cr~@Q 









ASTHMA 


Book 37 FREE. P. 


CURED to stay cured. Health restored. 
Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 





La STAMPS 100 all diff., Peru, Guba, Bolivi 


Mexico. Argentine, Brazil, Co 
Rica, Serko, © Persia, Tunis, ete., and 
aoe. 1000 = a oe. 6 


wee §., 25¢. saan wtd., 50%. ist PREE. 
A. Stegman, 56941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,»8t.Louis,Mo. 


ata 
60 

















"Beautiful 
Little Bantams 


Useful Pets for Chil- 
dren. 2 different thor- 
oughbred varieties. The 
finest collectionof prize- 
in ale. ‘Send 








rs B. BLUNOK, ‘Box P, JOHNSTOWN, NEW YORK. 





Enclose 6 cents 


STAMMER 


sent Free 10 to any ad 


LEwIs STAMMERING Sees 42 Adelaide St. I trol. Mich. 





REDUCED RATES 


on Household goods to or from Col- 
orado, California 


Oregon. 


Washington and 





Write Bekins House- ‘ 
o.,97 Washington St., Chicago. 


hold Shipping 





Steno Sraphy an 


Bookk eepi 


ENMANSHIP isssieeni 


Home Study in all three, 
tiful hand. t 
C. 


err for all graduates. 
C. GAINES. 
or 119 West 125th St., New York, N 


OF 


nsures a beau- 


Box 92, Foughkeepsie,N- ¥., 












BUILD “ws INCUBATOR 


“ese n or boy can do this easi 


74 common tools and Save More 









ly 





How ? Get our Com- 


INCUBATORS AND Broopens. 


sell you at cést all fixtures like Tank, “ 
lators, Tra; 


Regu! ys, —— ete. Big money 
fa building and selling Incubators. No Ex 
imeot. ee for ‘‘How to Make and 
M rey our new oe 


votapne Catalogue. It i 
ANNON, SNOW & CO. 


Pou 
Cn 
DEPT. 





i FREE 
152 ‘QULNOY, ILL. 














We Carpet Your Floor for $3 











# To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 
BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
both sides and in all colors and sizes. 


Easily kept clean and warranted to ou 
wear higher-priced carpets. 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
tra catalogue showing rugs 
“colors sent free. 


145 Oxford Bt, 


Sanitary Mfg. Co.(Inc.) meg Pa. 


Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Tilus-' 


t- 











CORN SYRUP 


Makes You 
EAT 















The simplest, most perfect incubator made in 
the world. This isa new one at H remarkably 
low price. Itisan f the 


WOODEN HEN 


and made as thoroughly, good as any incubator o! 


For 7 } a2 





e market. It will hateh 
pT fertile egg,and stand 
up to regular usage 
&s well as the most 


colored views. 


GEO. H. STAHL, 
Quiney, Ill. 
































Shoots .22 short or 
long cartridge. 18in. 
barrel. Weight 3's 
stock, checkered rubber butt plate. 
PRICE 


Prepaid to any express office in the U. S. 








Ibs. English walnut 


$3,50 
Send for Catalogue No. 40 of Rifles, Shotguns and Revolvers. 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO., Norwich, Conn. 


HOPKINS & ALLEN RIFLE No. 722. 


The very best “First Gun’”’ for a boy. 


Solid breech-block action. 
Detachable barrel accu- 
rately rifled. Case- 
hardened frame. 

















Tarvin Chitin) Cee. ar ae 
Wf fy 


THE 


ting 


For the little boy and the big one,— 
ther, Sweetheart,—nothing touches the s 
g watch, and that’s the 


Broth 


like 4 


INGERSOL An 


rly reminder of the giver, its construc fon is 
such that years of hard knocks will not interrupt 


its perfect timekeeping. 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY. 
Sold by dealers everywhere or post-paid by us. 
If you wish it to reficet ereditably upon the giver be sure 


name is always on the dial, 


No explanation by unscrupulous dealers can alter this. 


}ROBT.H.INGERSOLL & BRO. Der. 85. ol MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK i 
SSS BSS SS SSSSISS SSIES S S 7S 


| 
to get an Ingersoll, The a 
| 





A Holiday Hint 


KODAK 


Booklet at the dealers or by mail. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N. ¥. 








CTA TG 


Yubas c co 








So easy toapply ; sticks 

fast ; does not spread like 

a salve. A harmless, 

ve etable compound that gives quick relief. 

Sold by ovo. everywhere, 15c—or we mail 
it on receipt 0: 


Dent’s Toot re Gum stops toothache 
instantly—prevents decay; removes offensive 
odors. Atall druggists, 15c—or we mail it. 


Cc. 8. DENT & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


















THE HAPPY GIFT 
because it insures a happy new 
year for every one who receives it. 
If not fitted to the hand, it can be 
exchanged at any of our offices. Be- 
ware of imitations. Insist on Wat- 
erman’s Ideal. Dealers everywhere. 

L. E. Waterman Company, 

1 lway, Y. City. 
8 School St., Boston. 

138 Montgomery St., San Francisco. 


, Make your boy 

‘ * 
happy with a 
ay or SENTINEL 

* J 
alr rifle-, 
It is a Christmas gift 
he would surely appre- 
ciate. It will give him 
lots of innocent amuse- 
ment, and he’ll become 
a crack shot without 
danger, noise, smoke or 
powder. 

The possession of a 
good gun helps to make 
a boy manly and affords 
him amusement of an 
innocert and practical 
kind. Our rifles have 
walnut stocks, hand- 
some nickeled steel barrels. improved 
sights and interchangeable parts 




















If your dealer will not 
sell youa 


“ Daisy” or “ Sentinel ” 


send us his name and we will send any style from 
factory, charges prepaid, upon receipt of price. 





No. 1- Doles R , shoots BB shot 48 times . . $1.25 
No. 2—2 Century Dais: , shoots either shot or darts 1-00 
No. 3 Beatin 1000-shot, Winchester action . 2.00 
No. 4—Sen Single Shot, either shot or darts 1.00 
No, 5—Sentinel Repeater, automatic, 303 shot 1,26 








Darts, assorted colors, per dozen, prepaid, 35 cents. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE. 
The Daisy Mig. Co., Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. 


















































CuHarrs. — At recent 


UTOMOBILE 

world’s fairs, as at Paris and Buf- 

falo, wheeled chairs, for the conveyance 

about the grounds of people unable to 

walk or desirous of taking things very easy, 


have been a feature. According to the Elec- 
trical World such chairs will appear at the St. 
Louis fair next year in the form 
of automobiles. There are two 
large wheels behind and two 
small ones under the foot- 
The motive power 
*-., is supplied by storage. 
~ batteries. 
speed is tints ° miles an hour, which cannot be 
increased by the operator. ‘The steering, starting 






and stopping are under the rider’s control, and and was also troubled by terrible headaches that | 


a ‘‘sensitive rail,’”’ surrounding the chair at the | 
front and sides, is so arranged that on meeting 
any obstruction amounting to a single pound’s 





| Was, as he called himself, 
The uniform | and had always drank very strong coffee. 


| his affliction culminated in nervous collapse, and 


pressure it immediately locks the wheels and | 


automatically stops the chair. 
VERY ANCIENT BrITON. — While 
workmen were excavating under a 
house in Salisbury Square, London, re- 
cently, they came upon a nearly complete 
skull of a woolly Siberian rhinoceros. Although 
the lower jaw is missing, the specimen is the 
finest and most perfect ever discovered outside 
of the Siberian tundra. The find was made 
in a bed of peat, and near by other bones, 
believed to have belonged to some other species 
of rhinoceros, were unearthed. It is a far ery 


backward to the days when England was the | 


home of such animals. 
HORTENING THE Montu. — The 
number 20 is the basis of the numer- 


| 


| 


| much younger and heartier and happier than he 
, has for years that I have 


| nature, and his doctor was of the same opinion. 
| He could searcely eat anything, and became so 


ical system of certain native tribes of | 


Mexico and Central America. Other 
primitive peoples are known who use the viges- 
imal system, but no other is known, says Prof. 
Cyrus Thomas, which has adopted the 20-day 
month or the 18-month year. In his opinion 
the month which corresponds to a revolution 


of the moon has been dropped by the tribes | brother had used Postum only about ten days when 


above mentioned, under the influence of their | 
priests, who have been actuated in their choice 
by the wish to make the length of the month | 
fit into their scheme of divinatory ceremonies, 


which for some reason they had measured off | iP 


by 20-day periods. 
ae AND THE Swen. — Prof. 
George H. Darwin suggests that the 
¥ discovery of radio-activity renders it pos- 
@” sible to increase the estimated age of the 
sun, and the period during which it will con- 
tinue to furnish light and heat to the earth, 
from 10 to 20 times. Thus, instead of being 
100,000,000 years old, the sun may be 1,000, - 
000,000 or 2,000,000,000 years old, and its future 
duration may be 100,000,000 or 200,000,000 
years in place of 10,000,000. Knowing as we 
now do, Professor Darwin says, that an atom 
of matter can contain an enormous store of 
energy in itself, we have no right to assume 
that the sun is incapable of liberating atomic 
energy to a degree at least comparable with 
what it would liberate if made of radium. 
Som NTIFIC RESIN - TAPPING.— Atl 
who have seen the repellent spectacle 
in some of our states of forests of pine- 
trees killed by tapping for resin will 
be interested in a new method of resin-tapping 
pes experimented with by the Department 
of Agriculture. The old 
method was to cut a hole in 
the tree and frequently to 
excavate a ‘‘ box” in the 
trunk to receive the drip- 
pings. The new method is 
periodically to scarify a por- 
tion of the bark and young 
wood, and adjust two slant- | 
ing spouts of thin tin at the 
bottom of the cut, whereby 
the resin is directed into a} 
pot hung beneath. In this way, it is said, the 
life of the tree is greatly prolonged, while more 
and cleaner resin is obtained. 











CIENCE OF THE MIND.—Much inter- 

est and apparently some envy have | 

° been aroused in England by the extraor- 
dinary growth of the teaching of psy- 
chology in American universities. .Dr. C. 8S. 
Myers recently read a paper on this subject at | 
Cambridge in which he remarked that in 


America the fact is becoming recognized that a | 


man of culture should know something not 
only of the works but also of the working 
of the human mind. Among the experiments 
for students that are now provided for in labora- 
tories are those relating to color vision, to nerve 
reaction times, to hearing, taste and smelling, 
to tactile sensibility, and soon. At Harvarda 
half-year’s course is offered on the mental life 
of animals, and elsewhere animal intelligence 
plays a considerable part in these studies. 


| able to diagnose his case or help him fn the least. 


| Spirits. ep. tee AMER 


| 
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7000 Potenge’ STAMPS sf icets”” XF“bavers P ARKER’S Arctic Socks 
given. Pree ( Certiticate. 6 entire Honduras Cards, TRADE Mark 
















knitted fabric, lined with soft white 
wool fleece. Sold in all 
sizes by dealers or by 
mail,25c pair. Parker 
pays postage. Catalog free. 
25 James St., Malden, Mass. 


loc. ; 5 scarce foreign stamps, list 45c., for 12c.; 11 1861 | Healthful for wo 2 hathand 
issue large-sized revenues, list 46c. , only 15¢. Big 1904 | sick-room. Worn in rubber boots 
Tllus. Cata.,10e. HOLTON STAMP CO., Dept. ‘A, Boston, Mass | absorbs perspiration. Made of 


, The Giant Light! 
Increaser 


will increase the light of an ordinary 

lamp fourfold. A very great improve- 
ment for reading or sewing. 

Price reduced from $1.00 to 65 cents. 

Sent amar paid. (Stamps accepted.) 

AGENTS WANTED. | 

ALTA “MANUFACTURING Co., 

35 Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 


TWICE WON. 
WIFE FELL IN LOVE WITH HUSBAND “ALL 
OVER AGAIN.” 





J. H. Parker, Dept. A, 










SHIRT WAIST HOLDER 
SAND SKIRT SUPPORTER. © 





U.8. and Foreign Pats 


Every fixture adjust able to any place needed. 
Nothing comes in con- tact with spine. One 
Delight Waist Former on every supporter, and 
one extra former F LE to every lady sending 2c 


The wife of a well-known attorney at law of 
Seward, Nebraska, tells the tale worth reading: 
“My husband was a soldier in the Civil War, and 
‘an old coffee-cooler,’ 





Delight Specialty Co., Dept. B, 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 









“About a year ago he complained of a feeling of 
faintness every time after climbing his office stairs, 


You SLEEP 
Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use Cres- 
OLENE for the distressing 
and often fatal affections for 
which it is recommended. 
For more than twenty years 
we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that 
there is nothing better. Ask 
your physician about it. 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent 
Sree, which gives the highest testimonials 
as to its value. AU Druggiats. 


180 Fulton St., New York. 
_ Vapo-Cresolene Co., 1651 Notre DameBt Montreal. 


INE W MUSIC 


4 MOST ACCEPTABLE 
CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 








| almost drove him wild. 
“He gradually grew weaker and weaker, until 


for weeks he seemed to be fading away from us 
in spite of all our efforts. 

“The physicians pronounced him strong and 
well with no organic trouble whatever, and there 
seemed to be nothing the matter except the com- | 
plete giving out of his nervous system. 

“The doctors decided that coffee was at the 
bottom of all his trouble, and ordered Postum 
Cereal in its place. He improved daily since he | 
quit coffee and began drinking Postum, and now 
says he feels better than he has felt for twenty 
years, headaches are gone, no more fainting spells, | 
and is gaining in flesh every day, and he seems so 











fallen in love with him Marches, Waltzes 


over again. and Songs. 
+ ‘ . 
“Now for my brother’s case: A few years ago written by most talent- 
ed composers. l are 


he had a peculiar trouble. His tongue was swollen 
and sore at the roots, and covered underneath 
with festers. 

“He thought his affliction was of a cancerous 


fascinating productions 
and sure to ple: 
oan Choice of siz wound 
« Beastiful 


not proc urable of 
vam dealer se 
$1 .0O 
for your choice of any 
six, including “Hiawa- 
tha” and he 
25c. 


for your choice 


poor and run down he was simply a nervous wreck, 
He consulted various physicians, but hone were 


theme 
DIXIE GIRL - 
er « 


one in the list Sgzceny 
“At last a doctor to whont he applied said he miewenchy Po Post-pard t0 
lieve , Sr « N ic “ any addre: 
be lieve a my brother was coffee-poisoned,; and ‘The Whi —_— 
advised him to quit coffee and drink Postum. He Title-page of the great march pane am pad ue 
gave him no medicine, but told him to give Postum soKo- A vena ntermess UNDER THE ROSE—Reaw. 
‘aj "eo ‘ ry =f roakea . , to t nspiring waltze 
fair trial and return to him in six weeks. My a ‘Hiawatha. palnniaueeaiml wi MAIN CHANCE- 
WENONA —- Beautiful, ex-| Straight march, original in 
tremely tuneful Indian inter 


the festers disappeared from his tongue, and at mezzo, Can be used as a two my Bm 





step com pos | 
the end of two weeks the soreness and swelling MA CHERE— An exquisite | NEOME — r rely new in the 
melodious rench w ‘ 
were gone, and he began to pick up In flesh and THK KANGAROO HOP HIAWATHA Most beautiful 
Cc ane acteristic march two i IERICAN * written 





SWEETE HEARTS TIME-| uke 
= 7 he ayers waltzes by composer | pe ACE FUL 
ostum all the time, and has never had the slight- { “Mosquito’s Parade. 4 


“He has never touched coffee since, but drinks 





. “ reat $ vt ae easy ae 
BEI OF THE PHILIP : 
est return of the trouble. Mareh ARRIVAL ov e¢ 
“To look at my experience, is it any wonder I EGGY O'NEAL-- Waltzes ENG CU PID =, +I sner. 
U ~~+f Lt melodious. etic. 


can write a heartfelt testimonial for Postum?”’ oo 
- - - SUNG. = — 4! ballad) Somebody’ a So pmobody. a4 m Long- 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. ing fo mn the Road to € Cairo Town, In'the Moon- 
Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, “The Road to Wellville.” 


a —t 

Heart’ HKreaker Ri Ags. WwW hen Mr ‘Baby Calls Me Ho: jone 

a Panama. 

ouR eens ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE— WRITE FOR IT 
Our new Hiawatha Mandolin Collection — 4 books Ist and 
od Mandolin, Guitar and Piano Aces ae paniment; each book 

Greatest Mandolin Collection publishe 

THE WHITNEY-WARNER PUBLISHING co. 


Largest Publishers of Popular Music in the World 
Grand Circus Park, Detroit, Mich. 


"Mona. Wider 




















A beautiful, imported 


56- Piece China 
Tea Set 


GIVEN 


with an order for 20 Ibs. of 
New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 20 Ibs 
Baking Powder, 45c.a Ib., or 
an assorted order Teas and 
B.P. or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 
33c. a Ib. 

COUPONS, which can be 
exchanged for many Mag- 
nificent Premiums, given 
with every 25c. worth of 
Tea, Coffee, Baking Powder, 
Spices and Extracts. 


Where Shoes Crack 


is where they crease and this is where 
Blackola Shoe Polish shows its supe- 
riority. Unlike all liquid dressings 


it produces a soft velvety finish—not 
a hard enamel coating. 





prevents cracking—prolongs the life of 
the leather. Givesa brilliant, lasting shine— 
absolutely Waterproof. Tryabox. If your 
dealer hasn’t it, send 10 cents and receive 
fullsize box postpaid direct from factory. 


The World Polish Mfg. Co., Box z2sYork, Pa. 


Send to-day for our Premium 
List, prices and directions. 


The Great American TeaCo., 
Box 290, 31-33 Vesey St., N.Y. 


OE SHE SAE SAE SE SE EE SE SE Sak Sa $4 00 

















All Dealers. 









TAKE 


oown RIFLE. 


An Ideal Christmas present. Every member 

joots short or long 22-caliber cartridges. 
E. Model No. 15, four inches shorter 

barrel, $1.50. Ask your dealer for Hamilton Rifles or write us for illustrated folder. 


THE HAMILTON RIFLE COMPANY, Box 21, PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN. 


DE TE SE Ae SE ae Se ane ask Sank ak aE ae aE ae 
SILVER 


TORREY scones STROPS 


FOR XMAS GIVING 


Ne. 985 sw, Polished Linen Hose, extra selected Genuine Horse 
Hide. Sterling Silver Trimmings, 85-00. 

No. 755 sw, with Fancy Giver plated Trimmings, $8.50. Other 
styles at 50c, 75c, $1.00 and $1 ‘20. Sent postpaid if your dealer 
— oh ones, Warranted satisfactory. 
will , been Koad 


f not at dealers. Soesonne fall 
those who 


valuable information for th 
} sent free. 


J. R. TORREY & CO., 
P. 0. Box 86, Worcester, Mass. 


The HAMILTON 


MODEL No. 19. 
of the family can enjoy it. Sh 
LIGHT. STRONG. TR 





strop in soft pliable a 
Pal i 
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TELEGRAPHY 


expen 
and can be reduced one-half y 


Thoroughly and quickly taught 
ses low 








working for board Railroads 

give our graduates immediate 
employment and furnish free 
~asses to destinations. We have 

more orders for operators thar 

we can fill, and give students choice of 
different railroads in many states. Write 


for Catalogue. ille 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 


We pay railroad fare to Janest 











Start the 
New 

Year 

by saving 
Money ! 


Save a little every day. 











It will become a habit if you use a 


BURDICK CASH REGISTER BANK. 
Pennies, nickels and dimes dropped in same 
Total deposits automatically registered. Car . 
opened only at even dollars, ot at de paired, only at 


$6 or $10. Sent prepaid for #2. 
Write for Booklet, 
THE BURDICK & DE BLOIS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 











Make Money 
Making 
Ads 




















The expert Ad 
Writer easily y prognces 
a storeful of business from the 
newspaper, not because he was 
born under a lucky star, but be 
cause he has been trained to write 
ood ads by some one that knew 
10W. 


We Know How 
To Write Good Ads. 


Any one familiar with the rise of 
the 1.C.8. must acknowledge that 
we are better qualified to teach 
ad-writing by mail than any other 
school or individu: - on earth 
Write for our ** Advertising 
Booklet "’ before evdins inany 
other ad-school. 
International 
Correspondence Schools, 
Box 882, Seranton, Pa, 











A Natritious Food-Drink for All Ages 





“*The standard of excellence and purity. 


pure food. 
and 
powder or 
sent free upon request. 








10cas wc Fooo 
ee by Dissolving in Water Ory 
COOKING OR MILK REQUIRED 
PRICE, SO CENTS 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
HORLICK's FOOD CO: 
Lonny mr WIS., US. A. ec 


34 FARRINGDON ROAD: 












” 


Horlick’s Malted Milk is a complete, 
Composed of pure, rich milk 
malted grains. Sample of 
tablet or both, will be 


choice, 
form, 


Ask for HORLICK’S at all druggists. 














‘“‘While Mama is busy getting 
ready for Christmas Dinner | am 


preparing the Jell-O. | can do it 
as well as she. | am going to add 
some candied cherries to this, but 
the addition of any fruit or nuts 
makes a nice change. Why don't 
you try some for your Christmas 
Dinner? Everybody likes it.’’ 


FOUR FRUIT PLAVORS: Lemon, 
Orange, Strawberry and Raspberry. 


Tue Genesee Pure Foon Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 
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THE Y OUTH’s COMPANION isan lluqjented 
weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year, in advane e. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass. » a8 second-class 
matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 

scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 


| 


and all additional pages each week are a gift to the | 


subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- | 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subse ription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





OBSTRUCTIONS IN THE WINDPIPE. 


BSTRUCTIONS to the passage of air 
through the windpipe are of two 
kinds. The first consists of those 
which are caused by disease. In 

these cases the obstruction gradu- 

ally increases. The other kind con- 

sists of those cases in which some 
foreign body reaches the windpipe with a conse- 
quent sudden onset of the symptoms of obstruc- 
tion. 

Severe as the results may be in both of these 
conditions, the latter is perhaps more frightful 
from its sudden and unexpected occurrence, and 
whatever measures of relief are employed must 
be prompt. 

It should be borne in mind that light substances, 
like corks and bits of paper, should not be held in 
the mouth because of the great ease with which 
they may be drawn into the windpipe along with 
the respiratory current. 

Children more commonly than adults are victims 
of obstruction of the windpipe by foreign bodies 
both because they more frequently put small 
objects into their mouths, and also because the 
windpipe, being smaller, is more easily obstructed. 
Pieces of meat and other articles of food too large 
to be swallowed are sometimes the cause of 
obstruction of the windpipe both in children and 
in adults. 














Frequently, when small enough, foreign bodies | 


are drawn through the windpipe and pass into 
one or the other bronchi, or a subdivision of 
them, and the result in these cases, while not 
immediately so grave, is yet capable of pro- 
ducing ultimately no less disastrous consequences. 

Efforts, therefore, should invariably be made in 
any case at once to dislodge any obstructing 
material which may pass into and obstruct the 
air-passages. 
ing on the back a child whose windpipe is 
obstructed is very much more efficacious if the 
position of the child be quickly reversed, and its 
head held downward. A young child may be 
picked up by the heels and smartly rapped on 


The time-honored custom of pound- | 


Payment to strangers | 








| the kind that she had ever seen. 


the back, when, ordinarily, if the foreign body is | 


in the upper portion of the air-tubes, it will be | 
Pl . | what doubtfully at the picture, “I haven't a grea 


promptly expelled. 

If, however, immediate -relief is not secured, 
efforts should not be discontinued, since while in 
this position gravity is an important aid to the 
dislodgment, and a cough may often mark the 
expulsion of the foreign body. 

Many cases are on record in which, when a 
physician is at hand, prompt opening of the wind- 
pipe through the front of the neck has saved life. 
While a physician should be invariably sent for 
when home efforts are found to be unavailing, the 
latter should not be discontinued, since in so many 
cases these in themselves prove efficient. 


*® © 


LINCOLN AND THE DEATH-WARRANTS. 


——— history is full of personal anecdotes 


and incidents of the magnanimity and kind- | 


ness of heart of Abraham Lincoln. 
Doctor Bullock, for many years a clergyman, 
liked to tell a story which he heard during a visit 
he once made to Mr. Robert Lincoln, the Presi- 
dent’s son. 

Theconversation naturally turned on the father of 
the host, as Doctor Bullock had known him during 
his early days in Kentucky. Mr. Robert Lincoln, 
then minister to England, recalled for his visitor 
an incident of his childhood, which was deeply 


The venerable | 





impressed upon his memory, so illustrative was it 


of his father’s character. 


He was with his father in his Cabinet one morn- 


ing during the early years of the war when | 


Secretary Stanton was announced. 
plying to the courteous greeting of the President, 


Scarcely re- | 
| and after a while one of the women found an open 


Mr. Stanton walked directly up to the desk where | 


Mr. Lincoln was sitting and said, “Mr. President, 
I have come for the papers that I brought you 
yesterday to be signed.” 

“Well,” said the President, with an expression 
in his face something like that of a convicted 
schoolboy, “the truth is, Stanton, they are not 
ready.” 

“Well, then, those you had the day before.” 

“They are not ready, either,” was the answer, 
with a somewhat quizzical look. 

“But you have had some of them for a whole 
week, and all I ask you to dois to put your name 
tothem. Come, do itnow! The whole batch will 
not take half an hour. 1 will wait while you sign. 
It is only a trifle I am asking, and it is not like 
you to hinder our work in this way.” 


“A trifle!’ echoed Mr. Lincoln, with a deep 





| 





| all on the coals. 








gravity settling over his care-worn countenance. | 

“Do you know what these papers are?” 

“Of course I do,” answered the Secretary. 
“They are death-warrants.” 

“And you call signing a death-warrant a trifle? 
Look here!” and he drew out from under his | 
desk a basket overflowing with papers. “Here 
are the papers you have brought me during the 
last week, and that you have been urging me to 
sign, and every one of them will condemn a man 
to death if I put my name to it. How can I 
sign when I know so well what will be the 
result?” 

“You must sign, Mr. President; you must sign | 
them. You are clogging the wheels of govern- 
ment. We have been at a standstill for a week 
because you have picked aut every death-warrant 
from the papers [have brought you. No wonder 
| they have accumulated! But now we cannot wait 
| any longer. We must have those papers, and you 
must sign them,” and seizing a pen from the rack, 
he dipped it in the ink. 

Back and forth, up and down the room strode 
the tall form, as was his wont when in perplexity. 
Suddenly his face cleared, and he approached the 
hearth, where there was a glowing coal fire. 
Taking up the poker, he stirred up a bright blaze; 
then, almost running across the room, he picked 
up the basket of death-warrants and tossed them 
A tongue of fire seized them 
and a puff of wind blew them up the chimney. 

“There, there, good riddance!”’ he muttered, as 
he saw the ashes disappear. Then he turned to 
Mr. Stanton, who stood aghast and speechless for 
once, and with a deprecating look said: 

“I couldn’t help it, Stanton, I really couldn’t, 
and I couldn’t sign them. It is too beautiful a 
day to send so many souls into eternity. I don’t 
believe the wheels of government will be blocked. 
Come, now, let us take a walk down the avenue.” 





* © 


SEVEN GOOD REASONS. 


abor troubles in the ministry are not unknown, 
and if accounts of them seldom find their way 
into print it may be for the reason that the 
walking delegate has not yet arisen in the clerical 
working world. Bishop Mallalieu of the Meth- 
odist Chureh, says the New York Tribune, is 
always condemning the small salaries that con- 
gregations able to do better sometimes pay their 
pastors. 

“T once knew a capital young man,” said Bishop 
Mallalieu, lately. ‘He was in the church. His 
salary was small, but he was hopeful and happy, 
for he was just married, and believed, as he had a | 
right to do, in his ability. 

“Some twelve or fifteen years went by. I had 
lost ~ oy of this young minister—forgotten him, 
as we do forget sometimes—when suddenly I met 
him in Boston. He was dressed well, but not at 
all ar. We shook hands. He Said he was 
doing excel — é 
“ “What church?’ said I. 

“ ‘Oh,’ said he, ‘no chureh—the wholesale hat | 





| business.’ 


‘But why did you leave the church?’ I asked. 
‘For seven reasons,’ said he. 

‘What were they?’ I asked. | 
‘A wife,’ he answered, ‘and six children,’ ” 


*® © | 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 


| M: Nesbit, who had painted a picture of the 


noble red man in war-paint and feathers, 
wanted an unbiased opinion of his work. His 
wife said that the picture was the best thing of 
His dearest 
friend, too, was decidedly enthusiastic. Both 
declared, in short, that any one would know at a 
glance that it was intended for an Indian. 
“To tell the truth,” said Nesbit, looking om. 


| deal of confidence in either of you. You sibaqa 

| praise everything I do. Now I’m going down to 

the street to see if I can’t find some person who | 
can be depended upon to give me an absolutely 

unprejudiced opinion of this picture—a child, for 

instanee. Children always tell the truth.’ 

Five minutes later Nesbit returned with three 
small boys whom he had found playing marbles in | 
the street. | 

“Now, boys, * he said, “‘take a good look at this 
picture. 1 give each of you ten cents if you'll 
tell me just — ay | what you see.” 

“A rooster!” shouted the three boys, simul- | 
taneously. | 


® 


THE DUST OF IDLENESS. 


“H™ dusty these chairs are, Norah!” said the 
mistress of a rosy Celtic treasure, lately 
acquired. Norah looked disturbed for a moment, 
but quickly recovered. } 
She ran her finger along the seat of one of the | 
chairs, and then regarded it closely | 
“Now who'd iver think *twud ‘nake all that | 
difference to have nobody sit in ’em just the 
wan bef mum?” said Norah, in amazement. “If | 
*twasn’t for visitors Oi’d have to be at ’em wid a 


® & 


| cloth all the toime!”’ | 
| 


AND SHE HAD NEVER READ HOMER! | 
hey were a party of people from “up state,” and | 
nothing in the big city interested them so much | 
as the great ships at the docks. They had been 
wandering joyfully over the deck of a four-master 
just about to clear with coal for an Eastern port, 


hatch. 


“Come here!” she called excitedly to her nearest 
companion, with the air of one who had made a 
discovery. “Look! look! Just think! She’s 
holler!” 


* © 


NEGOTIATING A LOAN. 


story is told by Household Words of a shop- 
keeper who declined to be worked into the 
development of certain family fortunes. 


He was adry-goods merchant in a small town in 
Buckinghamshire. As he was standing one da 
A door of his shep a small girl came up an 
saic 

“Please, sir, I’m Maggie Quayle, and mother 
says will you give her change for half a crown? 
She will send the half-crown on Monday.’ 





“Can’t do it,” replied the shopkeeper. 


Use ‘“*Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. It has no equal. (Ade. 


PONIE 


prices. F. @ 





w hy not a Shetland Pony for Xmas? Idewl 
bg 3 eg ~~ Fine mack, ressonatie 
urier-Journal 


A Flying Machine at Last 


Scientific kite-flying within the 
reach of all. A marvel of 
simplicity. Any boy or girl 
can fly it. Tandems delight 
both young and old. 
Special ee 3 Size 
by mail, 10c., 3 for 25e. 
\ Agents wanted everywhere. 


>. / Zimmerman Fi: Machine Co., 
ns Arch 8t., Fremont, Ohio. 


SKATE—COAST—SLIDE 


Wherever there is snow, sleet or ice; either on street, 
hill, -walk, crusted snow-bank, or anywhere else. 
Avoid pond and stream and still have more fun. 


al 2 Do 


E RUNNER SKA 
a. 4 “a steel, handsomely finished, Lt a 
Price prepaid, penne ve poe pete, either size, 7, 8,9 or 10 inch. 
one: 


ar m: k if you want it. 
\Hanpy THINGS CO. 43 Rowe St., Ludington, Mich., U.8. A.J 
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The 


FINE CLOTHES 


For Juvenile, Boys 
and Young Men 


have been famous a 
quarter of a century for 


Correct Style 
Perfect Fit 
and Durability 


Look for this label 

“$ | j ~ 
It means the Highest 
Quality and is the 
maker’s guarantee of 
satisfaction. 

All good Clothiers 
and leading Depart- | 
ment Stores sell 
“ Sampeck” Clothes. 

Handsomely illustrated | 
booklet of Autumn and | 
Winter Styles for boys, ages | 


2'; to 20 years, and name 
of dealer sent upon request. 








COPYRIGHT 1903, S. W. PECK & CO 


Ages 2}¢ to 8. Price $5 up. 


Samuel W. Peck & Co., 804-808 Broadway, New York City. 
The largest makers of Boys’ Fine Clothing in the world. | 











Test 


ofastarch isa man’s linen. A 
starch that will dothis exacting 
work satisfactorily may be de- 
pended upon to do every other 
kind ofstarching satisfactorily. 


KINGSFORD’S 


, OSWEGO 
Silver Gloss 
STARCH 


years ago by this and every 
other test proved its right to 
the title of the best starch for 
every kind of starching. For 
whiteness, satiny lustre and 
great stiffening power this 
starch is unequalled. 
Sold by all grocers. 

THE OSWEGO STARCH FACTORY, 

OSWEGO, N.Y 
















if F you want : good ones 
get the 


SS 
<a 


The artist at his best cannot do justice 
to our latest creation in men’s half hose 
’ as shown herewith. These goods have 
se) “that silky look’”’—minus the cost of 
i silk, plus ten times the wear. The color- 
oT ings are beautifully blended and are 
‘+ positively permanent. We will fill im- 
Ae mediate orders for trial pair or half- 


Ff ful, economical and pleasing present 
° for the holidays. Order to-day. 





stockings from heel to toe ~ 





SS 
SEX Sf WT I 


- OUR CHRISTMAS PACKAGE 
“|| Makes a Handsome Gift for Men. 


dozen pairs to our friends desiring a use- | 


THE SHAW STOCKING CO., 3 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 


atest 
Catalogue, 
showing 
styles 
and colors, 
FREE, 












Style MI. Super Cotton Lisle, Black 
ground with mottled stripes of Royal 
Purple and Apple Green, softly blended. 

Style M2. The same with mottled ‘ 

| stripes of Rose Pink and Apple Green. ‘5 
Correct weight for Fall and Winter. Toes -" 
and heels reinforced. Sizes g to 1144 inclusive. 
50c. per pair, or 6 pairs in beautiful Christmas 
| box, $3.00. ost or express charges paid to "oe 
| any part of the U. S. upon receipt of price. , 
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Our One-Mile Subscription Offer. 


EXTRA REWARDS. TIME LIMITED. 


NE of Our Subscribers, in sending us his experi- give you a Perseverance Reward, No. 2, in addition 

ence while canvassing for The Youth’s Companion, to other offers already in effect. This Perseverance 
said, ‘‘I walked several miles one day without getting a Reward, No. 2, will consist of your own selection from 
single subscriber, but on my way home I secured two the Premium List of any two “one-subscriber” 
new subscriptions from neighbors who were premiums. These will be given you in 
very near my house. My advice is, addition to the three premiums to 
begin your canvassing near home, which you would be entitled for se- 
and canvass every house before curing the three subscriptions, 
going a long distance. Had I This, then, will give you five 
done so myself I should have premiums for only three 
been saved several miles of new subscriptions. 
walking.” This offer will also entitle 

This suggestion is so you to a Perseverance 
practical that we here 
make what we call our 
One-Mile Subscrip- 
tion Offer. 

Begin canvassing 
first among your near- 
est neighbors, and then 
extend the distance, not 
omitting a single house, 
until you have practically 
canvassed the territory with- 
in a radius of about one mile 
from your own home. 

If you secure three new sub- 















Reward as described on 
pages 498-499 of our 
Premium List of Oct. 
22d if you secure five 
new subscriptions. It 
will also entitle you to 
share in the offer of 
$5,000 described on page 
497. ‘This is an extraor- 
dinary offer. It is made 
solely to secure a thorough, 
systematic canvass for new 
subscriptions within a mile from 
your home, and we are willing to 
scriptions within this territory and also pay our subscribers liberally for their 
send us the names of four families who coéperation in this work. If you begin 
you find do not take The Companion, we will with perseverance you can hardly fail of success. 


When Soliciting New Subscriptions Remember 


that every week in the year The Youth’s Companion enters more than 550,000 homes. The Companion aims to 
strengthen home ties, to be a constant and delightful bond of union between hopeful, ambitious youth and ripe 
manhood and womanhood. In its stories, its articles, its editorials, its selections, The Youth’s Companion purposes to 
meet the demand for the best reading suited to all members of the household. Every member of the family, from 
the youngest to the oldest, is a sharer in the pleasure it brings. Its stories have unsurpassed variety and interest, 
and exert a marked influence for good in character-building. This has been its mission for over seventy-five years. 





A Great Blessing. Sixty Years a Visitor. 


I regard the weekly arrival of The Companion for 
so many years a great blessing, and one of the most 
pleasant incidents of our home life.— Mrs. A. L. 
Perry, Williamstown, Massachusetts. 


The Companion has been a welcome visitor to 
this home for sixty consecutive years.—James A. 
Perry, Danvers, Massachusetts. 


A Delight For Thirty Years. 


The Companion is now being read in our home 
by three generations. Through all these thirty years 
it has been the delight of the family. Now the 
grandchildren share in the pleasure it gives.—Charity 
Ensign, Williams Center, Ohio. 


It Improves Each Year. 


We have at times found it necessary to stop other 
magazines for a time, but the family have been unan- 
imous in feeling that we could not do without The 
Companion. I think it improves each year.—Clara 
Hawley, Los Angeles, California. 


Reads Every Article. 


I would not be without The Companion. I read 
every number and every article, and I believe as a 
work of education alone I have gained more reliable 
information from The Companion than from any 
other paper.—Chas. W. T. Balsley, New York City. 


Changes From Time to Time. 


While making changes from time to time in our. 
list of papers and magazines, no one in the family, 
old or young, has ever suggested the omission of 
The Companion.— Mrs. Ruth A. Ruddock, Grove- 
land, Massachusetts. 


Helped Six Boys. 


I have six boys, and want to thank The Youth’s 
Companion for helping to give them the right start in 
life. —Nettie Curtis Lommason, Forest Grove, Oregon. 


Every Week. 


Must Not Be The Companion. 


We all feel that whatever else we may be obliged 
to do without, it must not be The Youth’s Compan- 
ion.—Mrs. Sheldon Colton, Columbus, Ohio. 


Nothing Helped Them More. 


As a member of a family of nine children, I can I am almost sixty years old, but I read The 
say that there is nothing that has helped us to build Youth’s Companion through every week. I think 
true characters more than The Youth’s Companion. THE YOUTH'S COMPANION IS THE IDEAL the editorials alone are worth many times the price of 
—Ralph Frazee, South Gilboa, New York. FAMILY PAPER FOR AMERICAN HOMES. the paper.—J. O. Price, Muscatine, Iowa. 


CONDITIONS This Special Offer will begin on Thursday, December 17, 1903, and will hold 


good until March 1, 1904. Every New Subscriber must pay the full subscrip- 
tion price, $1.75. Any subscription for The Companion obtained by you prior to December 17th cannot be 
applied.toward this Special Offer. Only those who are actual subscribers to The Youth’s Companion 
can compete for this offer. For full conditions see page 501 of the October 22, 1903, special number. 














On receipt of a postal we will mail you, free, Three Interesting Booklets and other matter which will be of assistance to you in obtaining three new subscriptions, 
Our beautiful SAVINGS BANK will be forwarded to you, postage paid, on receipt of six cents in stamps. This will also help you to secure new subscriptions. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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The pure, soff baby-skin is carried 
ps the nursery fo old age by the use of 


| Nhe PEARS’ 
oN SOAP | te 
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Pears Complexion Powder refreshes and freshens the skin 





